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AMERICAN MORTAR CREW IN ACTION ON PACIFIC BATTLEFRONT. SOLDIER AT LEFT IS GETTING TELEPHONE REPORTS FROM AN OBSERVER. 
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Millions of Military Telephones 





In the last five years the Bell System has furnished millions of tele- 
phones for war, including 1,325,000 head sets for air and ground 
forces and more than 1,500,000 microphones. . .. Also more than 
1,000,000 airplane radio transmitters and receivers . . . 4,000,000 
miles of telephone wire in cables . . . a vast quantity of switchboards, 
gun directors and secret combat equipment. That helps to explain 


why we are short of all kinds of telephone facilities here at home. 
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Summer's Here---Cold aud Drear 


lie DARNDEST summer in the memory of 
idest residents in and around Chicago 
vhere your editors labor to turn out 
mething worth your reading time. But 
’ early July it was “threatening” to 
‘arm up, to stop raining, blowing, and 
en the fog horns on Lake Michigan 
romised to let up if the sun would 
ine. All this by way of boasting that 
not even fog nor rain, nor mist—and we 
wuld add, mental fog—prevent the 
tal? from rounding up some “tolable” 

«l reports for the August issue of this 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and 
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here magazine. There’s one report, writ 
ten by a small town retailer who tells 
just how certain manufacturers have 
helped him through the merchandise- 
shortage period and made the trials of 
running a business in wartime seem less, 
Another report on a new office building 
which will help those readers who are 
planning a new office come war's end. 
And still another report or article on 
financial problems and how some com- 
panies are solving them. The series on 
mergers will continue—so, we hope. 
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/ tinish an 
hour sooner with 
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Marcuant's easy Operation and 
high speed mean even more to me 
than to the boss. I rarely have a 
last-minute pile up of work. My 
trusty Marchant takes me through 
the day with time to spare...with- 
out fatigue or nerve strain.” 


GE. my base Ape 


“We study and compare every 
calculator—feature by fea- 
ture, advantage by advan- 
tage. Our latest review 
proves that Marchant 
1s once again the 
leader — years ahead 
in Multiplication, 
Division, Addition 
and Subtraction.” 
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SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
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More About Cash Discounts 


To the Editor: 


We think that W. E. Beier, Jr., vice 
president, Beier & Company, is on the 
right track when he suggests, via his 
letter published in April American Busi 
ness, the abolition of cash discounts. 

Admittedly a cash discount is a finan- 
cial discount, not a trade discount. Quot- 
ing from a source which I unfortunately 
cannot identify, as the clipping does not 
specify where it was found: “It is given 
by the seller to the buyer in order to get 
his money in quickly, so that he may take 
the money and use it to manufacture 
more goods, In this way he increases his 
capital turnover and his net profits. On 
the other hand if the buyer fails to send 
the money to the seller so that he can 
employ it in his business, but takes an 
unearned discount on the theory that the 
seller would rather allow the deduction 
than to take a chance of losing a cus- 
tomer, the buyer is actually taking money 
to which he is not entitled.” 

That is exactly what we find to be 
happening more and more; namely, that 
many customers do not send the money 
in accordance with the cash discount 
terms, but take the cash discount any- 
way. This leads to “misunderstandings” 
if the rule is enforced, and if it is not 
enforced then the administration of it 
becomes discriminatory and the customer 
who pays on the dot—as many of them 
do—is not receiving the same treatment 
as the customer who chisels and is allowed 
to “get away with it” for fear of losing 
his business. 





(Associated Press | 


LETTERS ....GUIIMEI 





We asked the American Management 
Association about this chiseling on cash 
discounts and they put the matter up to 
one of their vice presidents who is .lso 
connected with a manufacturing firm. The 
report reads: “He (the vice 
mentioned) tells me that his 
is subjected to the same sort of chiseling 
as yours and that where their sales posi 
tion is sufficiently strong, they are ver 
strict in their interpretations.” I think 
that statement is very significant. 

To sum up, cash discounts are 
and we like to take them; but if the 
were eliminated I think we would al! be 
better off. 

I will have to ask not to be qu 
directly because I do not want to g 
down wrath upon our company. 

Eprror’s Nore: The 
manager of an eastern company 


presi ent 


company 


above writer 


Centralized Transcribing 


To the Editor: 


We are mulling over in our mind ‘he 
probability of establishing a stenograj)hic 
pool in lieu of private secretaries. 

Do you have any data on this sub ject 
or information on the procedure followed 
by other companies?—A. F. J. Srorres 
office manager, S. C. Johnson § Son, 
Racine, Wis. 

Mr. Storret: Several articles have been 
published in American Business on cv 
panies’ experience with centralized t 
scription departments. “Do Business ! 
ters Cost Too Much?” July 1944, ‘vils 
about The Quaker Oats Company’s 
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tralized stenographic department; “Cen- 
tral Transcription to Cut Letter Costs,” 
December 1944, describes the practice 
# the Pennsylvania Company. 


Reprints of “Office Jobs” 


fo the Editor: 

would like to have the privilege of 
ving an article on page 5, June edi- 
tion of American Business, which is en- 
titled “Office Jobs.” 

would like to send this to our sales- 
mes and sales agents throughout the 
United States. I would be glad, of course, 
to print on the same that it was copied 
from your magazine.—J. B. Doan, chair- 
me The American Tool Works Com- 
pani, Cincinnati. 


. Doan: We are glad to give you 
permission to reprint this article. 


Projector for Charts, Drawings 


lu the Editor: 


(hrough your contacts with various 
iftice supply manufacturers, have you 
knowledge of the existence of a small 
projector which might be used to project 
drawings or charts up to 81/4 by 11 inches 
in size on a photographic screen for use 
in demonstration work at lectures or 
meetings ? 

Kor some time I have been endeavor- 
ing to locate such a projection device and 
is vet have been unsuccessful. I would 
ippreciate your advising if such equip- 
ment is available—E. J. Ricwarpson, 
alary administration division, Behr- 
Vanning Corporation, Troy, New York. 


Mr. Ricuarpson: Both the Spencer 
Lens Company, 19 Doat Street, Buffalo 
11, and Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York, make pro- 
jectors to project charts and drawings 
from an 81% by 11-inch sheet. However, 
projecting material such as this is never 
quite as satisfactory as when the ma- 
terial is reproduced on a standard pro- 
jection glass slide, and we suggest you 
consider having your material made into 
slides so you can use the standard 31, 
by 4-inch projector. The two firms men- 
tioned as well as the Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, the DeVry Corpora- 
tion, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, 
ind the Ampro Corporation, 2851 N. 
Western Avenue, Chicago 18, make these 
standard projectors. 


Improved Glass Techniques 


l'o the Editor: 

In the May “March of Business” you 
have devoted a paragraph describing im- 
proved glass techniques which interest 
us greatly. 

Would you give us the address of 
Dr. Tillyer at the American Optical 
Company so that we may make further 
inquiries of him?—Wiutt1iam Van HEeEr- 
rom, Van Heertum’s Inc., Palisades 
Park, N. J. 

Mr. Van Heertum: Dr. E. D. Tillyer 
is research director of the American 
Optical Company, Southbridge, Mass. 
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SPEEDS YOUR VOLUME 
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For bullets or payrolls, automatic machines speed_valume production. 
The Model 285 payroll machine is so aufomatie-the operator needs only to 


insert forms and record information . . . the machjhe does the rest to give you 
the speed you need for modern payroll accounting. 
pa 


al 
It is the ONLY completely electrified_payroll machine that com- 
putes and prints balances Guomatifally. 


Also it automatically numtbers,-ddtes and counts the checks, 
accumulates earnings and deduetions, computes net pay, tabu- 
lates from column to column, prints the balance, protects the 
checks, and returns the-carriage ready for the next check. 


In ONE operation the 285 writes your Payroll Journal, Employee's Statement 
of Earnings and Deductions; the Individual Earnings Record, and the pay check 
or cash envelope! é 
The flexibility of the 28% -allows. it] to meet requirements of future changes in 
forms or procedures, / -/ 





Manufacturers, utilities, il stores, and other businesses say the 285 
makes an “‘inside’’ pro -Fhey. Sy its automatic features create the speed to 
give you volume prodistion-cniite maintain control figures always up to date. 


Let the 285 give YOU vol- 
ume production. Your near- 
est Remington Rand special- 
ist will analyze your needs 
without obligation. Phone 


him now, or write to us. 


BUY, KEEP WAR BONDS 


nati Remington Rand 
— _Buffalo 5, N. ¥. | 
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mall Hal Busines 


New Corporate Names are 
becoming popular. Underwood El- 
liott Fisher Company is now the 
Underwood Corporation, Pitney- 
Bowes Postage Meter Company 
has just been changed to Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., and the Folmer 
Graflex 
changed its corporate 
Graflex, Inc. The 


Graphic cameras are almost uni- 


Corporation has just 
name to 


Graflex and 


versally used by newspaper and 
publication photographers and 
have been standard equipment in 
these fields for many years. 


Dun & Bradstreet surveys 
conducted late in 1944 by mailing 
170,000 questionnaires to manu- 
facturers and wholesalers indicate 
that 
manufacturers reporting (13,666) 


about 46 per cent of the 


would expand sales territories, 38 
per cent would manufacture new 
products, 29 per cent would sell 
new classes of customers, and 22 
per cent would adopt new methods 
of distribution. In the wholesale 
classification 8,648 companies re- 
plied to the questionnaire and in- 
dicated that 
would expand territories, about 44 


about 46 per cent 


per cent would handle new lines, 
about 34 per cent would sell new 
classes of customers, and about 27 
per cent would use new methods of 


distribution. 


Marshall Field, Chicago de- 
partment store, announces plans 
to sell airplanes from its sales 
floors in Chicago. The Ercoupe will 


be displayed on the first floor and 


4 


in the sporting goods section of 
the men’s store about October 1. 
taken a 
course in aircraft selling at Parks 


Salesmen have already 


Air College. Ercoupe planes are 
manufactured by Engineering & 
Research Corporation, Riverdale, 


Maryland. 


Corporate Linen has been 
hung out to dry on several com- 
pany lines recently. There was the 
M. K. and T. 


National Tea scrap, ending with 


proxy battle, the 


the ousting of the president, and 
now comes a statement, unusual for 
its candor, by the board of direc- 
tors of Keystone Steel announcing 
the “dismissal” of its president, 
W. H. Sommer, “because he has 
been a source of internal friction 
within the company’s executive 
branch for a number of years.” 
Sommers, of course, denies all 
charges. There is also the scrap 
between E. H. Scott, founder of 
the company, and the E. H. Scott 
Radio 


neighbor in the Ravenswood dis- 


Laboratories, Inc., our 


trict of Chicago, who accuses the 
men who bought his interest in the 
company of undue use of his name 
to promote stock sales. 


Automobile Makers face a 
difficult problem with the limited 
production quotas which they have 
been allotted. For the record, here 
are the figures: General Motors, 
95,096; Chrysler, 49,635; Ford, 
39,910; Studebaker, 9,275. The 
Packard, 


Graham-Paige, 
ton) 


remainder, Hudson, 


Nash-Kelvinator, 









Crosley, and Willys-Overland, 
8,000 each. 
period between July 1 and Dicom 
ber 31, 1945. If all the com es 
can find the steel, upholstery ‘al 


These are for th 


rics and all other necessai 
terials and parts to complet: 
quotas, they will still be behi: 
eight ball as far as profits ai 
cerned, for these small quot 


not pay overhead costs on « 
the operations. Figures for t] st 
quarter of 1946 are: Genera! \I 
tors, 190,192; Chrysler, 99.270; 
Ford, 79,820; Studebaker, 18, 
550; Hudson, 13,602; Packard, 
12,118; Nash-Kelvinator, 11.550: 
Graham-Paige, Crosley, and Wil 
lvs-Overland, 8,000 each. ‘hes 
figures do not include specia 


hicles such as taxicabs, ambulsiices 
or hearses. Quotas for thes« es 
will be established later. Reports 


from Detroit indicate that 
dustry is more worried about {1 
rics than about steel, althoug!: !at: 
in June no steel had been allotted 
by the Controlled Materials P 


for automobile usage. 


Timken Roller 
Company officials 
president, William Umstattd. 
Canton, Ohio, June 15 for 


trip to Moscow in an atte 


Bea g 


including ( 


interest the Soviet governm 

using Timken roller bearings 
railroad rolling stock when tli 
Russian railways are rebuilt. [li 
company also plans to 

Russia in building its own 
bearing industry, and to 0 


considerable volume of rolle: 
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! Produce these forms quickly, easily 
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| with Mimeograph duplication 
Y [f you are a government contractor supplying the both Mimeograph* die-impressed stencils and 
st War Department or Army Air Forces, you can help form-topped stencil sheets, that cuts the original 
Mi expedite the movement of supplies to troops by typing and operating time to a minimum. Stencils 
70: using the Vendor’s Shipping Document. It does may easily be filed and rerun. And many short- 
8. three things of major importance to each Vendor cut variations are possible to meet individual ship- 
d, and to the Armed Forces: simplifies handling, ping problems. 
50; helps insure accuracy, streamlines operations. These stencils can be prepared by a regular 
Vil Use of the Vendor’s Shipping Document helps _ typist, and copies can be produced quickly on any 
en insure accuracy of stock number and correctness = standard model Mimeograph duplicator. The 
of nomerclature from the time supplies move whole operation is easy, streamlined, nontechnical. 
Cs under Army control until distribution to troops. Copies are black and permanently legible. 
cs age 2 f > 5 = ok are > whe > ° ° ° e . 
Because errors in stock numbers or nomenclature Mimeograph die-impressed stencils and form- 


s may produce serious results, the Vendor who uses topped stencil sheets can be secured through your 


the Vendor's Shipping Document is contributing inspector or the office administering your contract, 


iD to the successful prosecution of the war. —s To , ; 
Get full information about producing the Ven- 


J ° ° ? dor’s Shipping Document on the Mimeograph du- 
We have worked out a procedure for producing __ plicator by mailing coupon below. 
Vendor’s Shipping Documents, using either or A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


: ‘~~ Mimeograph duplicator 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S, Pat. Off 
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ing business from Russia during 
the interval when the country’s 
production is less than its needs. 
Russia had, prior to the war, only 
53,163 miles of railway track, 
compared with the 236,842 miles 
operated in United States. 


Stewart-Warner is using full- 
page advertisements to warn the 
public against the many new mak- 
ers of radio sets, which will offer 
receivers after the war but which 
may not survive as long as the sets 
they manufacture are in use. The 
advertisement points out that be- 
tween 1922 and 1929, 886 makes 
of radio receiving sets were put on 
the market, with 742 of the makes 
off the market today. Which means 
there are people who own 742 
makes of “orphans.” How many of 
the remaining 144 makes can you 
remember ? 


Executive Losses continue. 
We have been harping on the need 
for more rest by top executives. 
The terrific price paid by business 
and industry for its overworked 
executives is seen in the recent 
death of Katy’s aggressive and 
progressive president, Matthew 
Scott Sloan, who died June 14. In 
a few months Katy lost its presi- 
dent; its vice president and gen- 
eral manager, F. W. Grace, and 
its executive vice president, George 
T. Atkins. Under the leadership 
of Mr. Sloan, Atkins and Grace 
had led the campaign to put the 
Katy in the best physical condition 
of its history. Locomotives, freight 
cars, coaches, bridges, the roadbed 
and all other equipment is better 
today than ever before, but this 
physical gain ts more than offset 
by the loss of the three leaders who 
died prematurely. Isn’t it time for 
boards of directors to step in and 
demand that top executives take 
time out to rebuild their health? 


Soap Operas to the rescue: 
Hugo Gernsback suggests an idea 
which we think deserves a medal 
for sheer thimble-wittedness. He 
wants the U.S. government to 
spend more than a billion dollars 


a year giving away radio sets 
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throughout the world. His idea is 
that our radio programs, broad- 
cast to the heathens, will create so 
much good-will there will be no 
more wars. Imagine the Hottentot 
reaction to the inanities of Gracie 
Allen, Fibber McGee ; Kaltenborn’s 
sing-song; the mild obscenities of 
Bob Hope, and the endless drivel 
of the so-calied news analysts who 
predict everything with the knowl- 
edge that at least some of their 
predictions will come true. No, 
Mr. Gernsback, we are not going 
to bank heavily on your scheme for 
world peace. 


McKesson & Robbins, na- 
tion-wide drug wholesaler, reports 
that 5,000 chain drug stores do 
an annual average volume each of 
$150,000, while the 50,000 inde- 
pendent stores average $45,000 
each. Which means that the 5,000 
chains do 25 per cent of the total, 
while 50,000 stores divide up the 
remaining 75 per cent. Seems to 
us that here is a job cut out for 
the drug wholesalers—to help the 
independents increase the average 
sales per store. If each independent 
added $2,000 a year to its volume, 
that $100,000,000 
new volume for the independents. 
Perhaps that would make a sound 


would mean 


goal for all drug wholesalers. 


C. F. Kettering, vice presi- 
dent of General Motors, says: “In 
the world of discovery and inven- 
tion, we usually find the first con- 
ception of an idea is very com- 
plicated. To appreciate this fully, 
it is only necessary to pay a visit 
to any museum and look at the 
complicated early models of sim- 
ple, everyday products.” Perhaps 
all manufacturers ought to send 
their designers on a tour of insti- 
tutions such as Smithsonian, Ro- 
senwald and other places where old 
products are on display, and en- 
courage them to simplify all new 
products now being planned. 


Farmers Owe Less today 
than at any time since 1916 which 
is, if we subtract correctly, 29 
years ago. On January 1, 1914, 
owed a debt 


farmers mortgage 





totaling $4,707,000,000. By Jan 
uary 1, 1919, this figure had jp 
creased to $7,137,000,000, | 
now down to only $5,270,655.000 


+ 


Is 


Peak of farm mortgage deb! o¢- 
curred in the early 1920's whey 
the figure was more than doub) 
the present. Looks as if the farm 


ers will offer the best market jn, a 
history as soon as ample goods ar 
available to supply their ne«ds 


The few farm sales (where farmers 
sell all their goods and equipment) 


now being held draw record-brvak- 
ing crowds, and practically evry 


thing is quickly bid up to cciling 
prices, necessitating drawing |ots 
to see which one of the ceiling jie 
offers will be accepted. 


Reconversion Is Here ini 
many of us are not ready for it, 
even though all welcome it. Bigyest 
reconversion job is not plivsical 
but mental, and there’s many an 
organization which will find its 
greatest difficulty in bringing its 
people to practice a diffi 
brand of thinking than that to 
which they have been accust «ied 
for the past five years. 


Norman Bel Geddes 
designed covers for AMERI(\‘ 
Business in 1940 has just 
pleted plans for the rebuilding of 
Toledo, Ohio. Working with: tli 


Toledo Tomorrow Committee. «a: 


organization of business men and 
public officials, Mr. Geddes’ lan 
includes a combined air, rail «and 


bus terminal near the heart of th 
city (Toledo’s railway statior 
would be a pain to a city one- 
third its size); a system of con- 
highways, 


gestion-proof express 


and river beautification. A scal 
model of the plan will be set up fo. 
public study. Bel Geddes is famed 
for his book on future design 
trends, which was published sev- 
eral years ago, for designing thi 
General Motors Building at th 
New York Fair, for many indus 


trial products he has designed, «nd 


a number of stage settings wich 


made theatrical history. Two of 


these were the settings for “D ud 


End” and “The Miracle.” 
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Introducing the 


new “MAGIC” that’s needed 


in stock control! 


Simplification of stock control is im- 
perative today. 

The transition from operation 
under war conditions to the competi- 
tive realities of peacetime will re- 
quire that supplies be maintained 
in balance at levels consistent with 
usage. Operating costs, too, must 
be pared to the bone. 

The old barriers to these objectives 
have been cleared away! “Systems” 
Technicians have perfected a new kind 
of Kardex visible control that brings 
unheard of simplicity...speed...ac- 
curacy to the management of stocks. 

The “magic element” is an Auto- 
matic Computing Insert. Used with 
our exclusive Graph-A-Matic signal 
control, this eliminates all need of 
computation in visibly charting new 
balances and interpreting them. Act- 
ual numerical balances are shown 
graphically on Kardex Visible Mar- 
gins with the reorder point of all 
items, regardless of usage, in uni- 

rm reference position. Without an- 
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point 
ROE ar aeMir 


, ane 
ator’ te 


alysis, Graph-A-Matic flashes when 
each item should be reordered, when 
follow-up should be instigated and 
when overstocks threaten. 

This system has already produced 
extraordinary results for many prom- 
inent companies. It provides simple, 
complete and positive contro/—the 
means of combining high turnove: 
with ability to maintain satisfactory 
delivery schedules. It saves clerical 
costs and more important, the many 
executive hours ordinarily required 
for “analysis’’. 

FOR FULL DETAILS ask our nearest 
Branch Office for MC No. 708. This 
system can be applied to many 


types of existing records. 













KARDEX GRAPH-A-MATIC 
Analyzes Stock Conditions 
for VISUAL Control! 


DANGER STOCK 
EXPEDITE REORDERED SUPPLY 
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Signals over numeric balance indicate 
exact stock status. If the rate of usage 
changes, “Reorder Scale’ is adjusted 
by merely refolding the paper insert. 








SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Better Planning to 
Cut Sales Costs 





Better figures to guide salesmen—exact figures which 


reveal the true content of every territory and enable 


management to apply sales effort in economic quanti- 


ties offer the only tool to use against the high costs 


which threaten drastic upheavals in many businesses 





BY RAY C. BREWSTER 


Vice President in Charge of Sales, Frederick Stearns & Co. Division Sterling Drug, Inc. 


EARL HARBOR is significant 

for more than the beginning of 
World War II. It symbolizes the 
moment when production made its 
startling spurt toward an almost 
unbelievable peak of efficiency. It 
also crystallized management’s 
thinking with respect to an equally 
great need for a similar increase 
of efficiency in distribution. 

Yet, the race between produc- 





Mr. Brewster thinks that lower sales 
costs begin with better sales records 
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tion and distribution will never be 
won. Production through the years 
has been reduced systematically to 
a science, while distribution still is 
an art and is individualized some- 
what by personal opinion and a 
general reluctance on the part of 
industry to change. During the 
past thirty years, the economic 
urge for greater distributive ef- 
ficiency has been voluntarily pro- 
jecting itself with increasing stub- 
bornness and although, in the main, 
the urge has been ignored, some 
of our newer industries have fear- 
lessly fallen into line. 

In the motion picture industry, 
for instance, they quickly swung 
away from the small, one-show-a- 
day neighborhood theaters to larg- 
er, finer, multiple-show houses 
situated at traffic points. Much of 
the same thinking was true in the 
reorganization of gasoline distri- 
bution. Food distribution in super- 
markets is coming along in a vig- 
orous program of lowering selling 
costs through a vastly greater 
volume and turnover per outlet. 

Paradoxically, retailers and 
wholesalers have been most resent- 
ful of these obviously necessary 
trends—trends which can only 
bring greater prosperity to them 


Ss 


as well as to the manufacturer «jd 
consumer. In the case of the food 
industry, the retailer, curiou-ly 
enough (that is, the supermark 
initiated this more economi: | 
handling of food. 

The postwar burden on dist: 
tion will unquestionably  f. 
manufacturers, wholesalers d 
retailers into the realization 
the new day will bring with it 
inescapable need for new and \ 
ly more efficient methods. T 
our company, for example. WW 
have been manufacturing phar 
ceutical and prescription spe 
ties since 1855, and in that ti 
we have learned to manufacti 
certain things at one-twenticth of 
the cost and in a fraction of | 
original time. Yet our methods «nil 
costs of distribution remain ver, 
much the same, and our procedures 
are standard for our industry 
in fact, for most industries. 

In our company, as in most 
companies, we have not only b 
thinking about these things: 
have been doing something about 
them, too. For instance, for 
want of a better place, we may 


start with our products and thicit 


consumer acceptance and demain: 


We think advertising will plas 


stronger and more vital part 


reducing the cost of distributio 
on almost all merchandise—insti 
tutional advertising to build gu 


eral acceptance for the nam 
the manufacturer and his wares. 
and product advertising to sel! a 
particular product. Advertising, 
for its part, will learn much in |! 
next few years about people snd 
what really makes them buy. ‘1! 

day we all think we are advertising 
experts because we spend hu 


sums of money on advertising, | 
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Just one of several sales records maintained by Frederick Stearns & Company division of Sterling Drug, Inc. County 
records show: Total doctor count, by specialties; wholesalers and spheres of influence; the distribution of drug stores, 
department stores, chain headquarters, chain units, hospitals and numbers of beds. Sales are recorded by counties by 
accounts and products, and checked against per capita sales by counties, as a guide for sales operations and advertising 


every year millions upon millions 
disastrously because 
that advertising didn’t “sell more 
at less cost.” Someone didn’t know 
enough about the product or about 
the people to whom to tell the 
story, or the story was wrong for 
the right people, ete. 

This observation, while accurate, 
is not intended to reflect on the 
demonstrated ability and integrity 
of the great minds in advertising. 
It is just that advertising has a 
long, long way to go. . . and it is 
going fast! 

The urgency of this situation 
alone during the next few years 
wil bring advertising into a 
clearer, sharper focus on its own 
galloping importance in the mech- 
anization of distribution. At the 


are spent 
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same time, I believe the advertising 
dollar will carry not only a greater 
sales burden and a more predict- 
able sales quotient, but also a 
rapidly expanding proportion of 
the total cost of distribution. 

We think the men in our adver- 
tising agency are pretty smart, so 
we try to work just as closely with 
them as they do with us. As a re- 
sult, our marketing and statistical 
department is a pretty sure ren- 
dezvous for the agency men. For 
instance, we maintain figures which 
show the total drug sales for 
every county in the country. With 
that, we have the total doctor 
count broken down according to 
each one’s specialties ; wholesalers 
and their spheres of sales influence 
by counties; the distribution of 


drug stores, department stores, 
chain headquarters, chain units, 
hospitals and the number of beds 
in each—all by counties. We also 
record our sales by counties, ac- 
counts, and products. We set up 
the per capital drug sales by coun- 
ties, as well as an index of Stearns’ 
per capita sales. 

When we assign a sales territory 
to a representative he gets a com- 
plete inventory, in loose-leaf binder 
form, of the total contents of his 
territory. This inventory is broken 
down so that he knows, by counties, 
accounts and products, what pres- 
ent sales are, what the per capita 
drug sales are, and finally what the 
Stearns’ per capita sales and per 
capita index sales are. This index 
figure is (Continued on page 41) 
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How Walgreen Cutn 


l & 


The inventory clerk calls out, for ex- 
ample, ‘Two at four, six at five,’’ and 
this code is recorded on the dictating 
machine, and cylinders typed later. 
A flashlight on the mike aids seeing 


AR necessity, having been more 

than ever the mother of inven- 
tion, has brought many innova- 
tions in office and accounting pro- 
cedure. Inventorying stock by dic- 
tating machine is one of them—a 
practice begun by Walgreen Com- 
pany four years ago and found 
successful. 

The Dictaphone Corporation 
pioneered with the idea at that 
time with a California grocery 
chain, Safeway Stores, Inc. It ap- 
proached and convinced Walgreen 
of its methods at a time when the 
draft was taking many of its in- 
ventory crew, whose average age 
was 27. 

But even today, with the war 
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Using a neck microphone with an extension cord to 


the dictating machine, 


the inventory clerk calls 


the stock, item by item, according to a code, into 
the dictating machine. Figures are typed and cal- 
culated later. Two men can inventory a typical 
Walgreen store, basement to top shelves, in one day 





conclusion growing nearer, Wal- 
green is convinced the system has 
advantages far outweighing the 
disadvantages. It hasn’t saved 
money, Walgreen admits, but it 
has assured greater accuracy. And 
it intends to keep the system. 

Before the draft, Walgreen used 
to employ crews of four—two cal- 
lers and two writers—to inventory 
its coast-to-coast stores. Under 
the new inventory method only two 
crewmen are needed, but an equal 
number of trained office girls is 
required in the home office to 
transcribe the inventory data. 

Here’s how it works: 

Two crewmen can inventory a 
store in an 8-hour working day, 
from basement to top shelves— 
except they work in reverse. The 
other busy 
counters are inventoried first, be- 


soda fountain and 


fore the rush starts; the prescrip- 
tion and other departments least 
likely to be busy at the early store 
hours, then the basement bulk 
stocks are inventoried last. 

The crewmen are equipped with 
their 
necks. A flashlight attachment 
serves the double purpose of enab- 


microphones tied around 


ling the inventory crewman to see 
into dark shelves and drawers and 
to determine whether the cylinder 
on the Dictaphone is in operation. 
A button on the light shuts off the 
cylinder. When the light is on, the 
operator knows the cylinder is 
turning. 

Wires leading from the micro- 
phone to the Dictaphone set en- 


able the operator to travel a good 
distance from the unit, along coun- 
ters and up ladders to reach top- 
most shelves. From 36 to 72 cylin- 
ders are used in a normal day’s 
operation. These are then shipped 
to the home office for transcription 
by a crew of office girls. 

Walgreen has its own system of 
inventorying, which it found re- 
duces substantially the usual time 
required. The stores, according to 
Walter H. Reese, assistant to the 
controller in charge of inventory, 
use the retail cost basis for tally- 
ing each item instead of the con- 
ventional method of listing each 
item by its brand name, size and 
quantity. Mark-ups are calculated 
in the office. 

For example, the crewmen are 
concerned only with dollars-and- 
cents value of the merchandise, not 
the brand name or the size. The) 
are taught to know merchanilis: 
and are specialists, and they are 
schooled in Walgreen’s special 
method of price bracketing. 

This system is not exact, but 
it averages out within .03 per cent 
accuracy, Mr. Reese says. For in- 
stance, if you were to hear one of 
these operators calling merchan- 
dise you would hear, “Two at four, 
six at five, three at eight,” and so 
on. That means he has counted 
two items in No. 4 bracket—say, 
from 40 to 50 cents—six items in 
No. 5 bracket, at from 50 to 60 
cents, and three items in No. 8 
bracket, at from $1.20 to $1.40. 

There are exceptions when ref- 
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erence is made to brand name, how- 
ever, Mr. Reese points out. When 
a crewman finds more than 36 
items of any one brand in the same 
size on a Shelf, he mentions that 
into the microphone. Also, if he 
finds any one brand understocked, 
that name also is mentioned. In 
the basement where large reserve 
quantities are stored brand names 
and sizes again are tabulated. 

Perfume, prescription, soaps 
and toiletries, notions, and other 
counters are inventoried at sep- 
arate times so sales during that 
period can be taken from the cash 
register ribbon and added to the 
stock total. “But we find these 
totals to be so infinitesimal as not 
to make much difference in the 
break-down,” Mr. Reese said. 

The manager of the store keeps 
a separate record, for incorpora- 
tion in the record later, of all in- 
coming merchandise. 

Mr. Reese lists the following 
advantages and disadvantages of 
the system: 

1. Traveling expense for two 
crewmen is saved which is some- 
what dissipated by the deprecia- 
tion and expense of the dictating 
machines (each costs $800). But 
no manpower is saved because an 
equal number of employees is re- 
quired to do the job. 

2. Accuracy is assured because 
the transcribing operation enables 
the girl to “back 
cvlinder; distraction and misun- 


space” the 


derstanding that might occur be- 
tween a caller and a writer are 
eliminated, assuring a reasonably 
certain record of what the crewman 
has counted. The final result, 
though, is slowed down by as much 
as two days. 

3. Cylinders are sometimes bro- 
ken in shipment, necessitating a 
re-inventory of the entire store. 
Mr. Reese expects this to be rem- 
edied after the war with produc- 
tion of a plastic cylinder which 
folds like an envelope and can be 
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Formerly, the company had to travel men in crews of four, two 2-man crews, one 
to call, one to write. Now they travel in pairs, saving two sets of travel expenses 


shipped flat. However, the present 
cylinder can be used over and over 
by shaving it every six months or 
so after the transcription is no 
longer needed for reference. 
Transcription by the office girls 
is done as fast as the data are 
read and recorded on the cylinder 
which, by the way, sounds like the 
chant of the tobacco auctioneer. 
It requires six weeks to train a 
work, Mr. Reese 


points out. Transcription to the 


girl for this 


bracketing sheets is done in pencil. 

The Dictaphone, for this pur- 
pose, operates on the principle of 
an electronic recorder such as is 
being used now in offices for con- 
ferences, telephone conversations 
and the like. The usual private 
office Dictaphone method uses the 
same type of recording since the 
electronic recorder has been avail- 
able. 

Walgreen crewmen are schooled 
for six weeks in merchandising and 
in learning the system before they 
are sent out on the road as ap- 
prentices to veteran operators, 
Mr. Reese said. Usually it re- 
quires more than a year before 
they acquire speed with the brack- 


eting method. “And a man who 
uses up 25 cylinders a day at full 
speed has done a good day’s 
work,” he says. 

Several other chain stores, in- 
cluding Ford Hopkins Company, 
have put this dictated method of 
taking inventories into effect, and 
as soon as equipment is available 
other companies plan to adopt the 
method. It is suitable for almost 
any company with thousands of 
items to be inventoried. It is es- 
pecially helpful in cases where the 
inventories are scattered and must 
be taken by 
inventory auditors, but the advan- 


traveling crews of 


tages of the method are not con- 
fined to such companies. 
While the Walgreen 


having a code to speed inventory 


plan of 


methods is a means of increasing 
the speed at which inventories may 
be completed, it is not necessary 
to use such a code in inventories 
where an absolutely accurate count 
of items and values is wanted. 

For large wholesale houses and 
large retailers, for supply houses, 
such as railroad supply depots, the 
method seems suited and may re- 


sult in changed inventory auditing. 
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OES it pay to provide spacious 


comfort, fresh air, modern 
equipment and almost luxurious 
surroundings and facilities in a 
business home? Here is a com- 
pany, with an excellent growth and 
profit record, which believes that 
it does. 

Pilot Life Insurance Company, 
with an office centered in a 132- 
acre tract of land “out in the 
country,” halfway between Greens- 
boro and High Point, North Caro- 
lina, is convinced that its rural 
business home is a genuine business 
building asset. Officials of the com- 
pany believe its success is at least 
partially due to the awakened 
pride of employees and the co- 
12 


AN OFFICE IN 


THE COUNTRY 








Pilot Life Insurance Company, with headquarters out 


in the North Carolina countryside, six miles from the 
nearest city, finds that attendance is better, turnover 


is lower, and overhead costs are less than when the 


offices were in the downtown district of a nearby city 





operation which naturally follows. 

The company’s business home 
consists of three buildings as 
shown in the illustration at the top 
of this page. The layout is almost 
identical with that of Royal Gov- 
ernor William Tryon, whose ori- 
ginal mansion is now in the process 
of restoration. This mansion was 
built in 1767 for his capitol and 
residence while ruling the English 
Colony of North Carolina during 
the pre-Revolutionary era. The in- 
surance company’s tract has 30 
acres in lawn, 50 cleared and 52 
in wooded land, a spacious setting 
for the three buildings of early 
American architecture. The locally 
Pilot rising 


famous Mountain, 





BY JEAN GRIFFITH BENGE 


precipitously from the Piedmont 
plain, has given the Pilot Life In- 
surance Company its appropriate 
name, 

This unique business home has 
an imposing entrance—an_ arch- 
way at the entrance from the main 
highway, with a stone head of a 
sea pilot atop each column. ‘These 
salty figures have caused visitors 
to stop at the office two or thiree 
times each year to inquire, “Is this 
the Old Sailors’ Home?” muc!: to 
the amusement of the managenicnt. 

Inside the main building the en- 
trance hallway is paneled in in- 
laid Minnesota cross grain birch, 
arranged in diamond pattern. The 
wood for these walls was cui to 
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OPPOSITE PAGE: Aviator’s eye view 
) of the offices and grounds of the Pilot 
) Life Insurance Company, near Greens- 
| boro and High Point, North Carolina 
ABOVE: Part of the accounting de- 
partment, where good lighting, high 
ceilings, cool water from a 367-foot 
well create unusual comforts for 
workers who prefer this location 











RIGHT: The company cafeteria which 
serves 110 employees on the honor 
system, with each employee making 
out his or her own check and paying 
the cafeteria bills once a month 


size and pattern in its native state, 
then shipped to Greensboro for in- 
stallation. The board of directors 
room is also handsomely paneled. 
An auditorium which seats 350 is 
used for periodic conferences of 
the company agents, as well as 
meetings of home office employees. 
It is a model room for such pur- 
poses, possessing a completely 
equipped stage. 

The company is located 7 miles 
from Greensboro and an equal dis- 
tance from High Point. Employees 
reside, for the most part, in one 
city or the other. A 30-passenger 
bus and three 10-passenger station 
wagons transport employees _be- 
tween their homes and the offices. 
Since the home office employs 110 
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persons, six private cars are also 
The 
this transportation at a cost of 
$3.75 monthly to each employee. 
There is no doubt that company- 


needed. company furnishes 


furnished transportation con- 
to the low 
which exists. Perhaps, too, this 


tributes absenteeism 
factor also makes feasible the ab- 


sence of time clocks, which the 
management believes unnecessary. 


The 


shown in an accompanying illus- 


accounting department, 
tration, has modern lighting equip- 
ment and abundant space for each 
employee. Rooms are not air con- 
ditioned, but there is a forced 
draft, filtered air intake 
makes for great comfort in warm 


which 


weather. Ceilings are high and 





Fsoundproofed. As life insurance 


companies go, Pilot must be classed 
as a small one, yet it utilizes the 
most modern office equipment and 
machinery, including tabulating 
equipment. 

This insurance company main- 
tains its own cafeteria which is 
operated on the honor system. A 
menu is Mimeographed daily, list- 
ing prices. The employee selects his 
luncheon items, checks off the list, 
adds up the cost, signs his name 
and places the menu on a file. He 
pays his lunch bill once a month. 
There is no money passed nor 
checking done at the cafeteria. 
The employees buy the food, the 
company prepares it, furnishes the 
cafeteria rent (Continued on page 40) 
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Recent Mergers, Consolidations and Purchases of Businesses 


Second Table—Continued from January 1945 


















































Purchaser or Parent Company 


American Brake Shoe Company 
American Home Products Corp. 


American Machine & Foundry 
American Type Founders, Inc. 


| Aviation Corporation 


Belmont Radio Co. 
Buffalo Bolt Company 
Diana Stores Corp. 


Mi E. he du Pont de N 
»., Ine. 


emours & 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
Florence Stove Company 


Food Machinery Corp. 


Franklin Life Insurance Co. 

General Printing Ink Corp. 

General Petroleum Corp. of Cali- 
fornia (Subsidiary of Socony- 
Vacuum Co.) 

General Precision Equip. Corp. 


Graham-Paige Motors Corp. 


Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad 


Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 
Walter Kidde & Co., Inc. 


Lehman Brothers 
See also: Wertheim & Co. 
Maguire Industries 
R. C. Maxwell Co. 
National Tea Company 
New York Post 
Schenley Distillers Corp. 
Seruggs-Vandervoort & Barney 
(Department store) 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Seeger Refrigerator Company 
Shedd-Bartush Foods, Inc. 
| Sheldon Machine Co., Ine. 


Socony-Vacuum Corp. 
See: General Petroleum Corp. 





350 Park Ave., 


Address 


230 Park Ave., New York 17 
New York 1 


Co.| 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


| Elizabeth, N. J. 


| 420 Lexington Ave., 





| 5921 W. Dickens St., 


Chicago 39 
oe a 


North Tonawanda, 


Wilmington 98, Del. 


6060 Hamilton Ave., Detroit 
Gardner, Mass. 


333 W. Julian St., 
Calif. 


San Jose 5, 


Springfield, III. 


100 Sixth Ave., New York 13 


108 W. Second, Los Angeles 12 


92 Gold St., New York 7 


8505 W. Warren St., Detroit 32 


Greenfield, Mass. 


| 104 St. Francis St., 


Mobile 13, Ala. 
4510 E. 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Belleville, N. J. 


1 William St., New York 4 


| 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18 


Trenton and Atlantic City, N. J. 


| 1000 Crosby St., Chicago 10 


75 West St., New York 6 


| 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1 


St. Louis, 


Mo. 

Homan & Arthington, Chicago 7 
St. Paul, Minn. 
14401 Dexter Blvd., Detroit 6 


4258 N. Knox St., Chicago 


| Lowerator Mfg. Co., 
| Philharmonic Radio Corp., 


New York 17 


Company Merged or Purchased | 


National Bearing Metals Corp. 


| Harmon Color Works, Haledon, | Both 


J.; Marietta Dyestuffs Co., | 

Marietta, Ohio 

Brooklyn | 

Re- 
mote Control Division, both of 
New York City 

Crosley Corp., Cincinnati 


| Raytheon Mfg. Co., 


Newton, Mass. 


| S. M. Jones, Toledo, Ohio 


Williams 





Peggy Hale, Inc. 


Defender Photo Supply Co., 
Rochester 


Oil-O-Matic Heating 
Corp., Bloomington, III. 

Marshall Stove Co., Lewisburg, 
Tenn. 

Dayton-Dowd Co., Quincy, III. | 


Great American Life Insurance | 
Co., San Antonio, Texas | 

E. J. Kelly Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Michigan Research 
Laboratories, Kalamazoo 

Gilmore Oil Co., Los Angeles 


Motion Picture Engineering Corp., 
Ampro Corp., Chicago 

Rototiller rights from Rototiller, 
Inc., Troy, N. Y. 


Geometric Tool Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 
Alton Railroad, Chicago 


Stevens Company, Chicago 

Youngstown Miller Co., Inc., 
Sandusky, Ohio 

Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. 

Thordarson Electric Mfg. Co., 
Chicago 

General Outdoor Advertising Co. 
plant at Atlantic City, N. J. 

H & M Packing Co., Denver 

Bronx Home News Publishing Co. | 

Many, Blanc & Co., Inc., Chicago | 
(DuBouchett cordials) 

Emery-Bird-Thayer, Kansas City | 
(Department store) 

Newark Stove Company, 
Newark, Ohio 

Sunbeam Electric Mfg. Co., 
Evansville, Ind. | 

B. S. Pearsall Butter Co., 
Elgin, Ill 

Vernon line of machine tools from 
Machinery Mfg. Co., Los 
Angeles 





To be known as National Bearing 


Two ATF subsidiaries were eon- 


To be operated as a wholly owned 


Operates chain of 19 


To be continued as Defender 





Remarks 


Div. 

wholly owned affiliates 
merged to form Marietta 
Harmon Chemicals, Inc 


solidated. 


Includes radio station WLW, hut 
not Crosley Automobile |ivi- 
sion. E xpected to oy -nteigeh \vi- 
ation’s position in home «ppli- 
ance field. 

New name: 


Belmont Radio (orp, 


subsidiary. 

apparel 
shops. Total for Diana now 55. 
Di- i 
vision of Du Pont photo prod- 
ucts department. 


To become a branch of the Peer- 
less Pump Div. of Food Machy. 
Becomes 15th affiliated plant 
under Food Machinery control. 





Acquired right to manufacture 
farm machine, Rototiller. Ro- 
totiller will continue to build 
small wheelbarrows. 

To continue as a division of 
Greenfield Tap & Die. 


Acquired Atlantic City plant only 





New name: Seeger-Sunbeam Corp. 
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Recent Mergers, Consolidations and Purchases of Businesses 
Second Table—Continued from January 1945 





Purchaser or Parent Company | Address 


Spiegel, Inc. 1861 W. 35th St., Chicago 9 


homa City 

Stanley Works New Britain, Conn 

Chester, Conn. 

stein, Hall & Co., Ine. 285 Madison Ave., New York 17 | 

Winthrop Chemical Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Sterling Drug, Inc. 170 Varick St., New York 13 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.| 40 Wall St., New York 


Corp., Owensboro, Ky. 
Diamond Shoe Corp. 


Wertheim & Company New York City 
Leliman Brothers 
Schiff Company 

(Group of three) 
Western Printing & Lithograph- | Racine, Wis. 
ing Co. 





‘om pany Mterged or UTCRASEL 
Company Merged or Purchased 


| Straus & Schram, Inc. (chain of 
| home furnishings stores), Chi- | 
cago; Beverly chain of 26 retail 
women’s wear stores in eastern, 
midwestern and southern 
states; Harbour-Longmire Co. 
(home furnishings store), Okla- 


Russell Jennings Mfg. Company, 


Stein, Hall Mfg, Co., Chicago 


Atlantic Elevator Co., Philadel- 
phia; Ken-Rad Tube & Lamp 


Wolff Printing Co., St. Louis 


Remarks 


| To be operated as a single com- 
pany. 


Diamond Shoe will be merged in- 
to its wholly owned subsidiary, 
A. 8. Beck Shoe Corp. 











E:xpansion-by-Ilerger 


Trend Continues 


Taxes, the need for dealer outlets, changed economic 
conditions, plus available management skill and ample 





capital lead as reasons behind many current mergers. 
This is seventh of a 12-part study of expansion plans 
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BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


O BRING up to date the list of 

mergers, consolidations and pur- 
chases of businesses which we be- 
gan in the January 1945 issue, a 
new chart listing recent mergers 
and purchases accompanies this 
installment. 

Several different kinds of busi- 
nesses are involved, and many dif- 
ferent reasons dominate as motives 
for the sale and purchase of the 
companies involved. A mail order 
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house continues a campaign to add 
retail outlets, for two purposes: 
One to build volume, another to 
build buying power, and perhaps 
still a third to replace the probable 
decline in strictly mail order busi- 
ness which has been a trend for 
several years. 

In a wholly different field, a 
railroad absorbs another railroad 
which has suffered in profit-earning 
possibilities since the decline of its 


coal tonnage. And a giant company 
purchases a comparatively small 
company because the smaller com- 
pany has an excellent reputation 
and perhaps better retail distribu- 
tion than the giant. 

Suppose we look at a few of 
these mergers in greater detail. 
There is the case of E. I du Pont 
de Nemours & Company buying 
Defender Photo Supply Company. 
Du Pont is a comparatively new- 
comer in the photographic film 
field. In building its retail distribu- 
tion on film, Du Pont encounters 
this difficulty: Most dealers feel 
that handling Eastman films is an 
absolute “must.” Eastman has a 
relatively full line of film, as well 
as chemicals, papers, equipment, 
and supplies. The natural tendency 
of almost any smart dealer is to 
concentrate on Eastman products. 


There are (Continued on page 28) 
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Lord Cranborne, presiding officer of the British House of Lords and Dominion Secretary in Churchill’s cabinet, telling 
members of the Commonwealth Club that ‘‘the greatest enemy of international understanding is ignorance.’’ Sir William 
H. Beveridge, Sidney Hillman, Walter Lippmann, Beardsley Ruml, Emil Schram are others who have talked at the club 


A Club That Gets 


Things Done 





Business men who are growing tired of the meaningless 
programs of some business clubs will thrill to read of 
the somewhat amazing accomplishments of San Fran- 
cisco’s famed Commonwealth Club. It has a quarter 
million dollars in its kitty; its reports have influenced 
legislation; every President from William McKinley 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt has addressed the members 





BY JOHN J. O°’ROURKE 


HEN delegates of the United 
Nations came to San Francisco 
for the world Conference on In- 
ternational Organization, they 
found a fact-gathering association 
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that had been preparing for their 
coming for over forty years. 

It is true the five gentlemen 
two educators, two journalists and 
a lawyer-—who met in a San Fran- 


cisco French restaurant on Feb 
ruary 3, 1903, had no possible 
premonition that the club they 
founded might provide instruments 
for international manufacturers of 
world destiny. For that matter, 
the five founders had not even the 
idea of forming the now world- 
famous Commonwealth Club. One 
of the educators proposed erudite- 
ly that the new organization be 
named The Agora Club, from thie 
Greek word meaning “assembly.” 

Commonwealth Club it became, 
nevertheless, and today its five 
members have multiplied to more 
than five thousand five hundred, 
all of them men. Their decisions as 
to the club’s stand on subjects of 
vital import to the commonwealth 
are awaited in Washington and 
Sacramento, state capital of Cal: 
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fornia, with more than ordinary 
interest, because the names on the 
roster of the club appear also in 
the business and industrial blue 
books of the nation. 

I:ven more important than the 
individual and collective influence 
of its members, however, is the fact 
that the Commonwealth Club is 
recognized as “an impartial fact- 
finding organization with the pur- 
pose of investigating and openly 
discussing problems affecting the 
welfare of the commonwealth of 
California and aiding in their solu- 
tion.” 

Often the club is far in advance 
of even daring political action. 
When Governor Earl Warren 
aroused a furor that spilled over 
into the national arena by intro- 
ducing compulsory health insur- 
ance legislation in California, the 
Commonwealth Club merely called 
for a recent report from its public 
health section, which had been dis- 
cussing health insurance for eleven 
years. This report, the club’s sec- 
retary, Stuart R. Ward, explains, 
was only preliminary ; the commit- 
tee had yet to scratch the surface 
of the subject! 

Thorough coverage of the more 
than four hundred subjects—new 
ones are being added constantly— 
published in the “Transactions” of 
the club is an elaborate process 
which begins with the formation 
of a permanent “Section” assigned 
to keep up to date on important 
subjects falling within its scope. 
There are twenty-three of these 
sections at present, ranging from 
Administration of Justice, the 
oldest, to Radio, the smallest of the 
lot. International Relations, with 
a section membership of nearly 10 
per cent of the club total, is the 
largest, but the section on Indus- 
trial Relations boasts the best at- 
tendance records. Five special War 
Service committees have been ac- 
tive during the war period to 
smooth rough spots in defense and 
production and to contribute to 
U.S.O. activities. To these the 
commonwealth is indebted for a 
twenty-three page report which 
captivated the interest of prac- 
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tically every retailer in the state: 
“What Soldiers, Sailors and Ma- 
rines Think of California Civilian 
Hospitality” was its unassuming 
title. 

All club research subjects like, 
“The Legislature of California” 
and “The Population of California 
with Emphasis on Its Social and 
Economic Problems,” yearly in- 
volve expenditures of more than 
$10,000. But shed no tears of pity 
for the club’s financial condition ; 
its holdings are worth better than 
a quarter of a million dollars.” 

One other club 


watched with interest by national 


project is 


literary circles. Gold and _ silver 
medal awards for general litera- 
ture, 
poetry, juvenile and “unclassified” 
groups have been made by the 
Literature Medal 
Jury to some of the nation’s out- 


scholarship and_ research, 


club’s Award 
standing authors who live in Cali- 
fornia. 

During the UNCIO sessions, the 
Russian and twelve Latin-Ameri- 
can delegations quartered in the 
St. Francis Hotel were extended 
the use of the club’s library and 
research facilities. There are also 
less renowned recipients of Com- 
monwealth Club benefits. When the 
Bay Area faced an acute shortage 
of canes and crutches for wounded 
servicemen, a local radio station 
and the San Francisco Examiner 
joined the club in promoting a 
series of appeals which resulted in 
well over 300 contributions. Inci- 
dental activities like that some- 
times reveal the real nature of an 
organization more clearly than 
lofty expressions of purpose. 

A member may join any section 
and participate in its work, al- 
though veteran members maintain 
that “it takes two years to bring 
a new member to the appreciation 
of what is expected of him and the 
realization that this is not merely 
another luncheon club.” Joining a 
section is tantamount to accept- 
ing responsibility for substantial 
contributions to the work of the 
section. To facilitate such con- 
tributions, the club maintains a 
permanent research service whose 


Stuart R. Ward, executive secretary of 
Commonwealth Club, San Francisco, 
tells some of the secrets of the club’s 
phenomenal success and influence 


council includes the presidents of 
Stanford University and the Uni- 
versity of California; and one of 
the most extensive club libraries in 
San Francisco is housed in a wing 
of the St. Francis Hotel where the 
club makes its headquarters. (Al- 
though its regular Friday lunch- 
eons are traditionally held at the 
Palace Hotel, which is a few blocks 
away.) 

More often than not, section 
members must do outside investiga- 
tion to bring in facts which the 
section will feel justified in placing 
before the club’s research-minded 
membership. It took more than 
bookworm study, for instance, to 
back up the overwhelming recom- 
mendation for full military and in- 
dustrial preparedness as long ago 
as 1924, when diplomats were dis- 
cussing disarmament more than 
any other single subject. Actual 
field investigations supported the 
club’s list of recommendations, in 
1937, for mandatory safety de- 
vices on passenger planes. Some 
aviation circles protested bitterly 
when the Commonwealth Club re- 
port appeared, but quietly went to 
work when (Continued on page 34) 
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ur Answer to the 
Payroll Problem 


BY J. F. BARRETT 


Vice President, Johnson Bronze Company 


NCE comparatively simple, 

writing of the payroll has de- 
veloped into a highly involved pro- 
cedure. 

The Johnson Bronze Company 
has grappled with the same pay- 
roll problems that are baffling 
many industries today. Earnings 
of employees are complex; tax 
legislation has made demands upon 
payroll systems, and the number 
of deductions has increased rap- 
idly. Then, too, the human element 
in wartime has been a factor. Our 
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normal working force has prac- 
tically employees 
wanted to be paid more frequently. 
Anxious to cooperate with labor, 
the Johnson Bronze management 
decided to pay weekly instead of 
biweekly, which meant that payroll 
work had to be completed more 
quickly. 

The purpose of this article is to 


doubled, and 


describe briefly how the Johnson 
Bronze Company has solved its 
payroll problem. 

We employ between 1,400 and 


1,450 people in our factory and 
about 200 in the office. Approxi- 
mately 900 factory employees work 
on an incentive bonus plan which 
is figured on standard and actual 
time. Standard time for the com- 
pletion of each job is set by time 
studies made by our methods de- 
partment. If an employee’s actual 
time spent on a job is less than 
the standard for that job, his per- 
centage of efficiency increases «nd 
he receives a bonus. 
All other (Continued on pag: 
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THE EXHIBITS 


On this and the opposite page are 
all the forms used in the Johnson 
Bronze Company’s payroll system. 
All productive employees work on a 
bonus system so that it is necessary 
to keep a record and calculate time 
spent on each job against standard 
time. These records are calculated on 
bonus cards, matched with time cards 
and a control card prepared. 


When the payroll is ready to be writ- 
ten, the machine produces at one 
operation the pay checks, statement 
of earnings, deductions on stub of 
pay check, earnings record, payroll 
summary and check register—shown 
on opposite page. 
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. Time card is inserted in left card 
chute. 

. Rate times hours (from chart) is 
set up and posted to regular earn- 
ings column. 

. Bonus is posted next from Em- 
ployee Bonus Record which was 
intersorted with the time card. 

. On two of the shifts there is a 
special bonus which carries a pre- 
mium of 5 cents per hour. (Use 
chart or mental.) This amount is 
indexed on the keyboard and 
posted. 

. The crossfooter is sub-totaled. 

. Using the Meilicke chart the total 
hours are divided into the total 
money to determine the earned 
rate. This amount is then posted 
non-add under the sub-total. 

. Remove time card and place in 
right card chute. 

. The overtime is determined by 
multiplying one-half of number 
of hours over 40 hours by earned 
rate (by chart). Set up and post 
in Overtime column. 

j. Clear Gross Earnings. 

. Set up F. I. C. on left split of 
keyboard. (1‘% of gross pay calcu- 
lated mentally.) 

. Note Withholding Tax code from 
Addressographed heading and de- 
termine amount of withholding 
tax from chart (to nearest dollar). 
Set up on right split of keyboard. 
Post both F. I. C. and Withhold- 
ing Tax. 

. Totals are established and cleared 
on a control card. 
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Work Is a Pleasure 


ECAUSE the basic training of 

any successful business man 
convinces him that economy and 
thrift in operation is a cardinal 
requirement in business success, he 
is often unwilling to equip himself 
with a business home that is in 
any way comparable to his family 
home. 

Many a man who spends four 
to six of his waking hours at home 
has $20,000 to $50,000 worth of 
furniture for his comfort there, 
and considers it money well spent. 
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But the same business man who 
leaves such a background at home 
spends twice that time in an office 
where the furnishings cost a few 
hundred dollars at the outside! 

He thinks he is practicing good 
business to economize in his busi- 
ness home. But there is a school 
of business men who have learned 
through experience that well-fur- 
nished and well-appointed offices 
not only increase the comfort and 
pleasure in business, but pay hand- 
some returns on the investment. 


That is why many business men 
today are refusing to sentence 
themselves any longer to a third 
of their life—more of their waking 
hours than they spend anywhere 
else, even home—in an establish- 
ment that probably antedates 
Bryan. 

There is no need to elaborat« 
on the truism that an executive 
whose spirits are buoyed the min- 
ute he sets foot in his office in the 
morning animates and inspires th 
subordinates about him for bette: 
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work, better results and _ better 
profits. 

On the practical side, a modern 
office reflects to an outsider the 
progressive thinking of a firm. 
Like most first impressions, the 
mental image a customer might 
take with him after a visit will be 
a lasting one—and a _ profitable 
one, too, in terms of new and more 
orders. 

All the big, prosperous, modern 
offices need not be the luxury of 
larger corporations. A case in 
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point is the Dawson Insurance 
Agency in Fargo, North Dakota, 
a city of about 30,000. 

“There is no other office in any 
way similar to ours in this part 
of the country and we have had 
many hundreds of visitors,” says 
Charles A. Dawson, president of 
the firm. “Searcely a day passes 
without someone calling to see the 
office. Obviously, the personal com- 
fort and convenience are sources 
of considerable personal satisfac- 
tion.” (Continued on page 38) 











THE PICTURES 


OPPOSITE PAGE: Office of 
Charles A. Dawson, president, 
Dawson Insurance Agency, 
Fargo, North Dakota. Note the 
built-in cabinet for insurance 
maps in walls in second picture 


ABOVE: Private office of Thomas 
J.Salsman, president, Rockwell- 
Barnes Company (top) and a 
view of the company’s sample, 
conference and customers’ cour- 
tesy room which adjoins it 











Records for Better 
Personnel Control 





Return of servicemen by the thousands, the need for 
quick reference to seniority records, lay-offs due to 
cut-backs, and general realignment of personnel bring 
need for better personnel records than we have had. 
Here are some short cuts and time-saving records 
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scourge of business men ever 


personnel has been the 


since the first guildsman decided 
to take in apprentices. Today, with 
the pressure of manpower short- 
ages and sometimes exacting work- 
ing conditions, complaints about 
the quality of personnel have been 
longer and louder than ever. 

Whiat’s the reason? 

It may be the war. It may be 
employee independence fostered by 
the knowledge that there’s another 
job around the corner. It may be 
a hundred other reasons. But don’t 
blame any of them until vou take a 
long and careful look at your own 
personnel records. In 1936, when 
we were pretty confident that we 
were screening personnel efficiently, 
a survey of 2,450 firms revealed 
that only 56 per cent kept per- 
sonnel records of any kind! 

Government requirements have 
made the 1945 picture somewhat 
different, but there are still a lot 
of unnecessary questions on per- 
sonnel forms—and a lot of im- 
portant data are being left off of 
forms. In this regard, it is still 
impossible to find any “standard” 
personnel policies; no important 
ones predominate. Most companies 
can’t explain why they ask the 
questions they do. Some make 
practically no use at all of their 
personnel forms. Often a man is 


hired, then his references are 
checked! 

For the past several years, 
studies of personnel forms have 


been mushrooming almost as 
aD 


blithely as the forms themselves. 
But the trend has been a healthy 


one, and there is now no function 
of personnel which need go un- 
recorded. 

Let’s take a look at Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Corporation’s sim- 
ple Requisition for Employees: A 
three-part snap-out form, it has 
copies for requisitor, his factory 


manager, and the personnel office. 


It’s complete, too. No relying on 
the name of the department head 
to identify where workers are 
needed. Name and number of the 
department, plant and shift are all 
included. An interesting feature is 
provision for a physical code. The 
value of such a requisition as a 
basis for analysis of personnel 
needs, by department, by quantity, 
or by type, over a period of time, 
is obviously important. Some firms 
have used similar forms to supply 
data for charts. 

Once a worker appears in most 
personnel offices, he gets an ap- 
plication blank. Today he may 
also get any number of test sheets. 
Several large firms are using the 
Strong (Stanford) Vocational In- 


terest Tests as guides to job affin- 


ity. Others are also using job tis 
in question-and-answer form 
number of these have been cd 
oped by the United States Dep 
ment of Labor), and actual 
formance tests. The old typing 
shorthand trials were the firs 
this type of test, but now weld: +s, 
burners, riggers and IBM oj» 
tors all step into special room 
where tests are administered. |! 

a truck driver may find himse!! |, 
hind the wheel of an ingeniv 
“test-car,” with the “road” 
raveling itself on a colored sev 
in front of him! 

Where the testing departnx 
large enough, special forms 
used. Full data about the aj) 
cant, plus types of test autho 
ized, are all checked on the request 
form, and the testing supervisor 
signs his approval when the test is 
passed. California Shipbuilding 
Corporation used this “certificate” 
as a morale-builder, offering copies 
to welders “whose service record 
shows them to be deserving of the 
certificate.” Forms like this might 
also be used where an applicant is 
sent, for instance, to the head 
stenographer or an outside test- 
ing bureau, for a typing test. Up 
to now, too many test results have 
been transmitted through hurried 
telephone calls while the applicant 
was on her way back to the per- 
sonnel office. Written records aré 
much more dependable—and mor 
concrete, too. 

At Fort Mason, California. a 
three-part snap-out form is used 
to transmit results when appli- 
cants and regular employees visit 
the dispensary. Copies of the «oc- 
tor’s decision as to regular duty. 
light duty or “quarters” are sent 


to personnel, to accident presen- 
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Complete, simplified 
system of payroll and 
cost accounting 
now available to business 








Effecting new economies in the three phases of labor accounting. 


(1) Payroll preparation. 


(2) Producing all the necessary payroll records . . . employee's 
check or envelope, earnings statement, earnings record, 


and the payroll journal. 


(3) Distribution of labor costs. 


Any business, large or small, whatever its nature, 
will profit from National’s simplified, yet complete 
system of payroll and cost accounting. 

It will enable you to get your payroll out faster. 
It will provide complete and accurate information 
on the distribution of material and labor costs. It 
will save you money. It will free needed clerical 
help for other important jobs. You’ll find it com- 
pletely flexible, quickly adaptable. 

National’s staff of accounting specialists devel- 
oped this new system after months of study of 
existing methods—their strengths and weaknesses. 
Many firms have already adopted it. 

Here, for example, is what the National Indus- 
trial Payroll and Cost Accounting System is doing 
for one manufacturer:* 


me on request 
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Eliminates the rating of 30,000 job tickets 
each week. 


Eliminates the extension (Hours X Rate) of 
the 30,000 job tickets each week. 


Eliminates checking the Rating and Extension 
of the 30,000 job tickets each week. 


This is only a part of what the National Industrial 
System has accomplished for this firm. 

The application of this procedure to your Com- 
pany’srequirements may result in attractive savings. 

Full information on this system is available to 
your firm without obligation. Simply call your local 
National representative or write the National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


MSialional 


CASH REGISTERS ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING - BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 

















tion, and to the worker for pres- 
entation to his foreman. The re- 
verse side of this copy instructs 
the worker how to use it. Other 
“first-aid” forms are more elab- 
orate, but all provide a necded link 
between the worker, his superior 
and first aid, as well as a record 
of “plant health,” which permits 
accurate costing of poor health 
and accidents. Consolidated Air- 
craft even goes so far as to add 
an authorization to the company 
doctor to reveal his findings to the 
foreman, making the request for 
physical examination, and to re- 
quire ailing employees to sign this 
authorization, a copy of which is 
kept in the issuing department. 
When an employee goes to work 
at Lockheed Aircraft, he sets off 
something like a string of fire- 
crackers which the company calls 
“Employment Notice.” There are 
six copies of this “confidential” 
form which is nonetheless very 
simple, having on it only absolute- 
ly essential data. Personnel, pay- 
roll, clearance, employee welfare, 
union, and insurance verification 
all get eopies of the Lockheed form. 
Walter Butler Company, contrac- 
tor for the Naval Air Station at 
Lake Pend Oreille, Idaho, has been 
able to reduce its somewhat similar 
“Assignment Authority” to four 
parts by sending the original to 
the timekeeper and combining two 
Navy copies. Both Lockheed and 
Butler use snap-out forms. 
Walter Butler Company also il- 
lustrates the trend toward com- 
bining forms in another direction: 
Application, transfer and _ rate 
changes, and discharge and record 
forms are all combined on a four- 
part snap-out which is probably 
the simplest form yet developed for 
these combined purposes. Per- 
manente Metals Company, a Kaiser 
firm, has a similar form, using the 
back of the original application 
for a draft classification “history,” 
and the back of the payroll copy 
(which is printed on card stock 
for filing purposes) for a history 
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of sick leaves, vacations and ad- 
justments. 

Kaiser’s Portland, Oregon, yard 
has developed an entire four-part 
form on card stock, so that each 
part can be filed in its proper 
place without transcription. This 
is an effective procedure, but some 
firms are discovering that photo- 
stating techniques (“electro-copy- 
ing’) are just as effective and 
have the advantage of saving costs 
on forms. The Kaiser form, for in- 
stance, besides its card stock cost, 
has snap-out features, special car- 
back-printing and 
special numbers. Condensed control 
of vast numbers of men, plus its 
use as a posting sheet, doubtless 
justified systems engineers in pro- 
ducing this form for Kaiser, but 


bon — sheets, 


photo-copies may well serve in cer- 
tain applications not having these 
requirements. 

Overcombining may create a 
hopeless hodgepodge, but take the 
-ase of the Onondaga County Civil 
Service Commission of Syracuse, 
New York, as a first-class example 
of what can happen when not only 
forms, but whole political bodies, 
have to be combined! Onondaga 
decided to combine all units within 
its Jurisdiction and have the Com- 
mission service them all. A Reming- 
ton Rand visible Kardex system set 
up controls on the personnel rec- 
ords of 7,000 employees and re- 
quired only a small force to oper- 
ate it. Then the Commissioners 
went to work to simplify their 
forms. Their applications now ask 
only essential questions, and there 
are three basic forms through 
which municipalities report to the 
Commission. These are report of 
nomination for noncompetitive ex- 
amination, report of change, re- 
port of appointment—these are 
the tools with which Onondaga 
County has carved out a simply 
operating personnel record system. 
That is completely efficient com- 
bining. 

Passes to various areas and jobs 
have become commonplace in in- 
dustry and business under war 













stresses. They may be continued 
after the war as a means of keep- 
ing close track of each worker's 
operations, or even of keeping a 
running record of callers. Most 
alert personnel managers are al- 
ready analyzing their pass forms 
with the hope 
whether they will be continued after 
the war, discontinued or continued 


of determining 


in revised form to suit peacctime 
conditions. The same thing applies 
to payroll savings plans for War 
Bonds, a healthy thing in any 
working group. Postwar industry 
may discover these are ideal in- 
struments for use by credit unions 
or other savings plans, or even for 
cooperation with postal savings 
programs or company stock-pur- 
chasing plans. 

Certainly personnel forms ap- 
plied to suggestion programs, 
whether in cost improvement or 
other operating proposals, have a 
large foot in the door. 

Consolidated Aircraft Company 
has developed a four-part snap-out 
form, of which one is retained by 
the submitter, two are for file pur- 
poses and an investigator uses one 
for follow-through and decision. 

Change of status, change of 
rate, advice of transfer and _ re- 
assignment notices have appeared 
in profuse variety to supplement 
the basic records and to expedite 
such changes, as well as_ to 
authorize them. In some plants, the 
back of the last copy is used for 
‘ather detailed working out of em- 
ployee rating information, gen- 
erally developed by the worker’s 
immediate superior and counter- 
signed by the next superior above. 
This information appears on both 
change of status and termination 
notices, and is often very detailed. 
Major factors considered include: 
Output, quality, knowledge, 
adaptability, dependability, nd 
attitude. 

Bocing Aircraft, in Seattle, 
keeps up with rapidly changing 
employee addresses by providing 4 
Change of Address Notice with 4 
check-block which handles a deli- 
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In every department—from presi- 
dent’s office to factory shipping 
dock —anywhere paper work is 
needed, there is an opportunity to 
save time, lighten labor and save 
money. 

Multilith Duplicating points the 
way with the introduction of a new 
idea—the Systemat. The Systemat is 
an inexpensive master sheet that 


MULTILITH DUPLICATOR MODEL 1250 
Multilith Models from $395 to $3,725 
Multigraph Models from $150 to $2,035 


July 1945 


Changing Conditions 
Demand 
Changed Methods 


reproduces lines and text for stand- 
ardized forms along with variable 
information at one time—and in one 
single operation. 

The advantages of Systemat dupli- 
cating are so revolutionary that it 
opens up scores of ways to consoli- 
date several forms into one and 


effect many other short cuts. 


We can show you how top execu- 
tives are using Systemats for confi- 
dential reports — how purchasing 
and billing departments use it to 
eliminate numerous forms. Syste- 


mats are saving time and avoiding 


Multigraph 


TRADE-MARK AEE 


errors in engineering departments, 
in shop operations, in receiving, 
stock room, and shipping depart- 
ments. 

Call in a Multigraph man to help 
you find ways to improve efficiency 
and cut costs in every department 
where repetitive paper work of any 
description is required. Phone our 
nearby office or write Methods De- 
partment, Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corporation, Cleveland 17, 
Ohio. Sales Agencies with service 
and supply departments in prin- 


cipal cities of the world. 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multiith, Systemat and Multixraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 























cate situation neatly—there’s a 
block for married and one for sin- 
gle, to ascertain marital status 
after the move. 

Rankin Aeronautical Academy, 
at Tulare, California, has the now 
wide problem of “company board- 
ers,” which it solved by using a 
standard three-part autographic 
register form on which complete 
records of board and room and 
other expenditures are kept, in 
place of relying on single-entry 
bookkeeping for this information. 

And in the Vancouver Yards of 
Kaiser Company, a_ four-part 
snap-out form is the salaried em- 
ployee’s Application for Casual 
Leave or Vacation. Computation 
of credits, period applied for, cer- 
tifications, authorization and pay- 
master’s records are all provided 
for in the 11-inch long form, prov- 
ing that even vacations can be re- 


corded completely. 


Discharge-quit slips have un- 





dergone considerable metamor- 
phosis during this period, It has 
become vital to companies to learn 
whether employees leave for mili- 
tary service (in which case they 
may be expected to return), or 
whether they have been driven off 
the job by poor supervision or 
working conditions. Discharge-quit 
slips are used not only as a record 
of reasons for severance, but they 
have been used by Vega Aircraft, 
as well as others, to direct released 
employees to the various depart- 
ments through which they must 
clear, as authorization for mailing 
checks, actual clearance approvals 
in affected departments (keys, tool 
cribs or supply rooms, badges, gas 
rationing), as employee-rating 
charts and as actual complete rec- 
ord sheets, thus saving countless 
transcribings and postings. Occa- 
sionally transfer slips are com- 
bined with termination slips (“dis- 


charge-quit” and “termination” 








are the same thing), to be used jy 
terchangeably. When this is done, 
it is important to leave sufficient 
room for a full explanation of the 
reasons for transfer, which may be 
quite different from reasons fo; 
termination. 

There’s a note of warning in al! 
the vast development that has been 
going on in personnel records, 
First of all, these records hay 
not been adequate, or we should 
have had to do a lot less develop 
ment. Secondly, many of the forms 
and systems which war require- 
ments have brought about will re- 
quire revision; certainly they will 
require a great deal of refinement 
and streamlining. 

If personnel departments are to 
be relied upon to provide the peo 
ple who are to do the great things 
that must be done in the near fu- 
ture, they will want to be ready 
with the best systems they can de- 
velop in the short time they hav 


left. 





EW YORK, Hartford, Chicago, 
Kalamazoo are but a few of the 
different sales executives’ clubs, all 
affiliated with the National Fed- 
eration of Sales Executives, which 
are working with returned veterans 
to assist them in choosing selling 
as a career, and in finding the type 
of selling most suited to their ex- 
perience and preference. 

The Kalamazoo Sales Execu- 
tives Club is conducting courses in 
salesmanship at the Percy Jones 
General Hospital, consisting of 
ten weeks of lectures by Kalama- 
zoo business men. The Hartford 
Club has issued an 8-page booklet 
describing the advantages to ser- 
vicemen of a career in selling. The 
Chicago Sales Executives Club is 
working with several groups to 
guide veterans in finding the type 
of sales work most suited to each 
man’s ability. 
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Sales Executives’ 








Clubs Aid Veterans 










E. N. Miller, director of sales classes at Percy Jones Hospital, handing a diploma 
to veteran Lieutenant Milton N. Michener, as another graduate, Carl T. Johnson, 


and Douglas Rogers, sales manager of Kalamazoo Stove Company, watch 
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Thousands of Artkraft* signs everywhere today 
of which have been up for many years, all since before the war—are 


a substantial p 


art 





further proof of their superior quality. The happy experience America’s leading merchandisers 
have had with Artkraft* signs has prompted an increasing number to use only Signs of Long Life*. 


WE ARE NOW BOOKING QUANTITY ORDERS 








PRODUCTION IS ABOUT TO START! 
MASS PRODUCTION METHODS. 


(Additional plant facilities, most modern equipment, streamlined production methods 
and concentration on quantity orders permit us to offer the finest signs ever produced 
at the lowest cost in history. 

Place your order at once if you have not already done so, in order to get a good position 
in our production schedules. We are supplying samples where necessary. Quick delivery 
is foreseen, especially to customers ordering the same signs as before the war. 


ATTENTION SALES MANAGERS and AGENCY ACCOUNT EXECUTIVES! 


Leading merchandisers and national advertisers today fully realize the importance 
of the part played by a successful sign program. It affords the surest way of making 
other forms of advertising pay out. 


Artkraft* signs increase sales 14.6 per cent and make national advertising 5 times 
as effective, by actual audited research. 


Artkraft's* exclusive features include Porcel-M-Bos'd letters (raised out of the heavy 


sheet steel background by patented process, and 75 per cent more attractive and 
readable) ; 999/1000 per cent perfect neon (actual average record); Galvy-Weld frame 
construction (no rust, no vibration); and 10-year guaranteed porcelain enamel. 


W here at Artkraft*, are proud of the 
e, part we have played in the war 
effort, and are happy to have just received 
the Army-Navy “E.” 


THE ARTKRAFT* 


Bishop & Kibby Streets ° 








for everybody 








We Give You 
The Artkraft* Creed 


TO EXPRESS IN WORDS ARTKRAFT’S* 
LONG-TERM BASIC POLICY 


The ARTKRAFT* CREED 


““GOING PLACES TOGETHER” 
Cooperation—not buck passing or jealousy. The reali- 
zation that in a job, well done, there is plenty of credit 
that inversely, in a job poorly done, 
nobody can avoid his share of the blame. ..that the 
interests of labor and management are the same—not 
opposed. . .that thru such cooperation we can best serve 
our customers. ..and—finally, that none can progress 
till his successor is trained. 

ee eee ee 6 
Here at Artkraft* we want good will. ..not only cus- 
tomer good will, but that of our employees. Cooperation 
pays big dividends to management, labor and customer. 
In the quarter of a century that we have been doing 
business we have never had a strike or walkout. 














SIGN COMPANY 


Lima, Ohio, U. S. A. 





SIGNS OF LONG LIFE* THIS 


COUPON FOR 


YOUR 


FOR QUANTITY BUYERS Cae ARTKRAFT* SIGN COMPANY 


Bishop & Kibby Sts., Lima, Ohio, U.S.A. 


by 
The World’s Largest 


Manufacturer of Signs 
"TRADEMARKS REC. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


July 1945 


Please send, without obligation, full details on Artkraft* 
Please send a copy of The Artkraft* Creed on a heavy 


card. 








Expansion-by-Merger Trend Continues 


(Continued from page 15) 


good reasons for this, First, East- 
man is well advertised and has 
national consumer acceptance. 
Furthermore, to add another line 
of film means only that investment 
in inventory is increased, perhaps 
without a consequent increase in 
sales volume. 

More than that, the average deal- 
er’s second choice, if he handles two 
lines, is probably Agfa films which 
company has the second largest 
line of film, paper and general 
equipment. There are several other 
companies, including, in’ normal 
times, some imported photographic 
film such as Gaevert. All this means 
that it is not easy to introduce a 
new line of photographic film to 
the trade. Defender is a well-estab- 
lished, if small, house, and taking 
over this well-known company may 
be of considerable assistance to 
Du Pont in extending its distribu- 
tion after the war when film again 
becomes plentiful. 

Another big purchase is the tak- 
ing over of Crosley Corporation 
Both 


companies have more or less spec- 


by Aviation Corporation. 
tacular histories. Crosley, like 
others in the radio business, got 
into the field through an interest 
in radio as an amateur. But when 
he went into business, he proved 
anything but amateurish in build- 
ing a place for his enterprise in 
the hard-fighting, fast changing 
radio receiver industry. As he con- 
solidated his position in radio, 
Crosley expanded into refrigera- 
tors and other appliance lines. 
Then he went off on what many 
business men considered a_ wild 
goose chase when he brought out a 
small automobile bearing his name. 
It resulted in nothing but losses to 
the company. But in selling out to 
Aviation Corporation, Crosley re- 
served the automobile end of the 
business. Whether this was because 
Aviation Corporation did not want 
it, or because of Mr. Crosley’s 
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faith in the market for a small car 
is not known. 

Aviation Corporation paid $22,- 
000,000 for 64 per cent of the 
stock of Crosley Corporation and 
offers $389 a share for all other 
outstanding shares. Aviation Cor- 
poration, even before it bought 
Crosley, is a good example of how 
a corporation can expand rapidly 
and enter a number of different 
fields in a relatively short time. The 
company now owns from 59 to 20 
per cent of the stock of the follow- 
ing companies : 

New York Shipbuilding Com- 

pany 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 

Corporation 
American Central Manufactur- 

ing Corporation 
American Airlines, Ine. 

Pan American Airways System 
Roosevelt Field, Inc. 

American Propeller Corporation 
Aviation Corporation is ap- 
parently planning a comprehensive 
line of home equipment. Its Ameri- 
can Central Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, a division at Conners- 
ville, Indiana, has already been 
planning a postwar line of kitchen 
equipment, while two other divi- 
sions, Spencer Heater and Horton 
Manufacturing Company, are also 
at work on new items in their lines. 

Purchase of the big Crosley unit 
will add several thousand dealers 
to Aviation’s distribution outlets, 
which is probably the company’s 
greatest need in its expansion pro- 
gram. Of course, it also adds the 
two Crosley factories and equip- 
ment, but it was probably for per- 
sonnel and dealer outlets that the 
company was purchased. Mr. 
Crosley will remain a board mem- 
ber of the Crosley unit; Lewis 
Crosley and R. C. Cosgrove, both 
vice presidents, will remain, and it 
is announced that other personnel 
will be undisturbed. Cosgrove was 


formerly in charge of refrigerator 


Eleci c, 


This purchase or merger may |e 


sales for Westinghouse 
indicative of more to follow, }ye- 
cause the big aviation companics 
are not voluntarily going to fold 
up their plants when their war 
contracts are ended. This is prob- 
ably true of other large war con 
tractors which have had a tren, 
dous growth since 1940, They 
going into other lines and, to 
tain distribution with less expendi 
ture of time and money, will prob 
ably buy established busin 
which have dealer acceptance. 
Another example of expansion 
outside a company’s original ficld 
is the Graham-Paige purchase of 
rights to manufacture the Roto- 
tiller, a farm implement. It was 
no secret that Graham-Paige |iad 
fallen behind the procession in the 
automobile business in_ the 
thirties. It had a plant and « 
make cars, but seemed unabk 
establish the kind of dealers that 
could move cars in quantity. When 
it had one big customer (Unel 
Sam) and no sales problem, pro 


Now the con 


pany is planning a come-back in 


duction zoomed. 
the automobile field, as well as cx 
pansion into wider fields. 
Another case of expansion to 
widen lines and to take advantagi 
of marketing skills is the purehas 
by Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Com 
pany of Williams Oil-O-Matic 
Heating Corporation. Eureka was 
founded in 1910 and rapidly 
forged to the front as electric 
vacuum cleaners became popul:r. 
With Hoover, this company con 
trolled about half the vacuum 
cleaner business for many veirs. 
leaving only half the total business 
to many other cleaner manutic- 
turers. In our January issue it was 
announced that Eureka had ) 
chased a cordless electric iron as 
part of its expansion progres 
The current acquisition of \W 
liams Oil-O-Matic brings the 
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[SextlGf ,.. but dumb 


The hands of a typist! Beautiful, ex- 
pressive, skilled hands... but such 
hands are stricken dumb, are no 
good to you when they’reaway from 
the keys of a typewriter. 

And, too often, a typist capable 
of 70 words a minute is lucky to 
average 25... forced to waste from 
17 to 78 per cent of her time be- 
cause of you. 

How come? Simply by providing 
such skilled workers with obsolete 
forms. Time-wasting forms that 
must be fabricated by hand during 


office hours—aligned, carbon 
stuffed, set in position before typ- 
ing can begin. 

Check over the job the forms in 
your office are doing today. And you 
will be interested in what Uarco 
has to show you. For Uarco creates 
better forms ... prefabricating car- 
bons and papers that save time and 
money wherever forms are used. 

Spend a half hour with a Uarco 
representative. He’ll help you select 
the right forms... forms that allow 
your typists to keep typing. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland ¢ Offices in All Principal Cities 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 


July VAS 


SINGLE SET 
FORMS HANDWRITTEN 


Uarco Multi-Fold Continuous Strip Forms. They 
bring easy handling and loading to typewriters, 
bookkeeping or billing machines. Perfect align- 
ment—carbo tively num- 
bered. This particular form provides legible, 
clean copies. Easy to set up, it feeds the machine 
while the typist types. For further information, 
write today. 


A. 





positi 
p 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS FOR q iil 
TYPEWRITTEN - BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


BETTER BUSINESS FORMS 








pany to a point where the much 
larger line can offer dealers and 
distributors enough products on 
which to build a sound organiza 
tion without looking elsewhere for 
things to sell. Williams brought 
out a line of electric refrigeration, 
but was never nearly so successful 
in this field as in the oil heating 
field where it was a leader for many 
years until the company’s facili- 
ties were turned to war materials. 

Holders of Williams stock have 
the option of exchanging two 
shares of Williams stock for one 
selling their Wil 
liams stock for cash. 

President H. W. Burritt who 


came to Eureka in 1939 was for 


of Eureka, or 


merly vice president and sales man- 
ager of the Kelvinator division of 
Nash-Kelvinator, and 
that, with Leonard Refrigerator, 
so it is possible that under his 
leadership Williams Oil-O-Matic 
Company will attempt to build up 


prior to 


its refrigeration and air condition- 
ing business. 

The merger will give the com- 
bined companies lines of vacuum 
cleaners, electric irons, oil burners, 
electric garbage disposers, air con- 
ditioning equipment, and_ possibly 
refrigeration. Which means that 
it can offer dealers and salesmen a 
“long line,” with a year-round sell- 
ing season and with volume poten- 
tialities which ought to attract 
the highest type of dealers and dis- 
tributors. 

As we have pointed out so many 
times in this series of articles on 
expansion plans, it soon becomes 
apparent that there are many 
reasons for mergers, for a small 
company joining a large company, 
and for a large company to take 
over a smaller company. The re- 
cent purchase by General Print- 
ing Ink Corporation is an example 
which shows how a small company 
may become extremely desirable to 
a larger company. 

General Printing Ink Corpora- 
tion consists of a group of ten com- 
panies serving printers, publishers, 
lithographers, rotogravure plants, 
box and carton makers, and simi- 
lar industries. It operates nation- 
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ally and offers rather complete 
service to users of printing inks 
and similar products. In 1929 a 
firm called the EK. J. Kelly Com- 
pany was organized in Kalamazoo 
to serve the manufacturers’ of 
packages, bread wrappers and 
similar products which are manu- 
factured in the paper mill districts 
around Kalamazoo and in other 
midwest cities. 

The Kelly firm prospered and, 
Michigan Research 


developed a new 


through its 
Laboratories, 
principle in printing ink, which 
gave the printers of bread wrap- 
pers, milk bottles, cheese packages 
and similar products an ink which 
dried which was 
odorless. It was called Hydry and 


instantly, and 


made an instant success in its 
special field. Despite the product’s 
success, it seemed as if General 
Printing Ink could distribute it 
wider, and capitalize its merits on 
a greater scale than the E. J. 
Kelly Company could. Consequent- 
lv, the Kelly organization and its 
Michigan Research Laboratories 
were taken over by General Print- 
ing Ink in the spring of 1945. The 
research men who developed the 
product will remain with the lab- 
oratories, and the work of the 
Michigan Laboratories will be sup- 
plemented by the laboratories and 
research facilities of General Print- 
ing Ink Corporation. 

Here is, we think, an example 
of a smaller company which, 
through aggressive research and 
study of the need for new products, 
finds a niche for itself in a highly 
competitive industry and thus be- 


comes, in the eyes of a larger unit, 


extremely valuable as an addition 
to its holdings, and as a means of 
adding new products which have 
proved in demand. 

Changing conditions are another 
reason which leads to mergers. At 
times conditions change because a 
company does not keep pace with 
developments in its field. Again, 
conditions over which a company 
has no control impair an organiza- 
tion’s chances for profit. Such a 
case appears to be one of the rea- 


sons leading up to the merger of 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad wit}, 
the Alton Railroad. It would |y 
more accurate to say, “taking ove, 
Alton by G. M. & 0.” 

For many years the Alton was 


#« money maker, handling heavy 


tonnages on its rails which extend 
southwest from Chicago to Si, 
Louis, and which connect St. Louis 
and Kansas City. Between Chicago 
and St. 


southwest 


Louis the lines” brane; 


from Springfield to 
Kansas City, the main line con 
tinuing on to St. Louis. From S| 
Louis the line goes west to Kansas 
City, joins the Springfield, Kansas 
City line at Mexico, Missouri. Se: 
eral branch lines which loop in and 
out from the main line were used 
as feeders. 
Decline of 
Southern Illinois, loss of muecl; 
local traffic to trucks, the toug) 
competition of other roads between 


the coal business in 


Chicago and St. Louis and Chicago 
and Kansas City, brought the road 
into receivership a number of year 
back. Then it was purchased })\ 
Baltimore & Ohio at a receiver’ 
sale. Operated as a separate co; 
poration, even the skill of tly 
B. & O. operating men could no! 
turn the profit corner, and the co: 
poration fell into receivershi; 
again. 

During these years, an astul 
railroader named I. B. Tigrett was 
building up a once feeble road 
called the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. 
with lines from New Orleans [0 
St. Louis, and Mobile to St. Louis. 
with branches to Memphis, Bi: 
mingham and Montgomery. Mid 
dle-age men easily remember whe 
“M & O,” as it was then called, was 
little more than a “joke” road. I! 
was the butt of vaudeville jokes 
and many tall tales, one of which 
was that when the farmers along 
the line grew lonesome riding in 
their wagons, they hitched thei: 
teams to the last car of an M. & © 
train and sat in the coach, wil!) 
their teams trotting along behind 

But Mr. Tigrett 
road; added the famed “Rebel” 
streamliners serving St. Louis and 
New Orleans, St. Louis and Mo 


bile; hooked Diesels on his freigh 


rebuilt — tl 
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GYRO-PILOT OF 
BUSINESS... 


¥ 

Just as the Gyro-Pilots of today guide planes of 
war and peace to their destinations—straight 
and true, without possibility of error—so do 
Write today for free samples Ditto Systems guide business operations! 
showing how Ditto One- You are invited to consult, without obligation, 
Writing Business Systems with the Ditto Business Systems designer in 

can help carry your load. goer : Ap ; : 
' your vicinity. Let him explain how Ditto will 
function in every phase of your operations. 


PRODUCTION — Use Ditto —Save up to 
36 hours getting orders into your shop! 
ORDER BILLING— Eliminate 90 per cent 
of all typing! 
PAYROLL -— All records from one single 
writing! 

oe PURCHASING — Ger raw materials into 

7 hee — your plant 10 days faster. 
mtr 4 
— * %* %* BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * * * 
7 | Ditto Machines Now Available To Anyone 





DITTO, Inc., 662 South Oakley Boulevard, Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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trains, and saw the road’s income 
rise from less than 174 million in 
1984 to more than 37 million dol- 
lars in 1944. Addition of the Alton 
both 
roads. It would bring to the Alton 


would be advantageous to 


the tonnage originating in two gulf 


ports destined to Chicago and 
Kansas City and beyond. It would 
also bring to Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Alton 


Chicago and 


tonnage which the might 


originate around 
Kansas City and destined to gulf 
ports. The Alton’s 949 miles would, 
when added to G. M. & O.’s 1,972 
miles, create an important new 
north-south railroad link between 


the lakes and the gulf, and Kansas 





City and the gulf ports. While the 
Kansas City route of the combined 
Alton and G. M. & O. would scarce- 
ly duplicate the bird-flight direct- 
ness of the Kansas City Southern 
between Kansas City and Port 
Arthur, Texas, another gulf port, 
it would certainly give Kansas 
City another direct outlet to gulf 
ports. 

While it is too early to predict 
that the merger of these roads will 
result in a hugely prosperous new 
rail system, it does appear that the 
position of both roads will improve 
and that the combined system will 
offer 
possibilities than could the two 


certainly greater earning 





lines operating independently. 04 
course, if oil is) found in lav 
quantities on some of the G. M. & 
Q.’s land holdings in newly «is 
covered oil producing territory iy 
Mississippi, the road may receiy 
enough revenue from this source to 
increase revenues considerably 
Thus we see that mergers res 
conditions—chane «| 


from many 


markets, the need for dealivs, 
changes in the economies of 
area, from aggressiveness in 

search as well as in selling. Thyat 
many other conditions will arise 
in the immediate future to cr 

favorable circumstances for were 


mergers seems reasonably cert 





Our Answer 


(Coutinued from page 18) 


employees are paid on an hourly 
rate basis and both groups are 
paid on a weekly basis, the pay 
period ending Sunday at midnight. 
Pay checks are distributed Thurs- 
day afternoons. 

Time cards are provided for all 
employees, productive and non- 
productive alike, and there is a 
rule at Johnson Bronze that every 
employee must punch a time card. 
These time cards are placed in the 
racks at the start of a pay period 
and are used to show total elapsed 
time for each day. 

Nonproductive employees make 
out nonproductive time tickets for 
each day, showing total hours 
worked. These tickets are signed by 
the employee and his foreman and 
checked 


all tickets are against 


clock card time. Productive em- 
plovees receive work tickets from 
check-in booths for each operation 
worked on. When a productive em- 
plovee completes an operation, he 
turns in his ticket at a timekeeping 
booth and receives another ticket 
for the next operation. An em- 
ployee will work on an average of 
six jobs per day. The clerk in the 
these 


booth totals 


timekeeping 


~ 
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work tickets during the day and 
carries forward the standard and 
actual time on each successive 
ticket. At the end of the day the 
total 


together with the bonus class, is 


actual and standard time, 
entered on a daily bonus and ef- 
ficiency record for each employee. 
These daily bonus and efficiency 
records of productive employees 
and the nonproductive time tickets 
of productive employees are then 
checked against the elapsed time 
as shown on time cards. 
Nonproductive time tickets are 
filed by department and the daily 


bonus and efficiency records are 


now ready to be figured for per- 
centage of efficiency and amount 
of bonus earned. 

Special charts are used for com- 
puting percentage of efficiency and 
A Na- 


tional Class 3000 accounting ma- 


amount of bonus earned. 


chine is then used to post these 
figures on the daily bonus and effi- 
ciency record and the employee’s 
weekly accumulated bonus record. 

This portion of the work pre- 
viously required the services of five 
girls working 8 full hours each day 
but, since installation of the new 





to the Payroll Problem 


National system, this work is 
complished by one girl in 7 hours. 
After the bonus has been figure, 
the daily bonus and efficieney rec 
ords are run through the Class 
2000 National payroll and dis 
tribution machine where distribu 
tion is made of actual and stand 
ard hours to determine percent ay 
of efficiency by departments. This 
report can be produced in one-lialt 
hour and is completed early in thi 
afternoon. Management is_ thius 
provided with a complete pictur 
of the previous day’s production 
and a comprehensive check on |! 
efficient use of machinery and nian 
reports «ar 


power. These daily 


then summarized weekly and 
monthly which supply valuabl 
formation to management. 

Under the standard cost systcu. 
an employee’s time is charged to 
the department in which he no 
mally works. If he is temporarily 
transferred to another depa 
ment, a record is kept of the hours 
worked on a transfer report tick 
These transfer report tickets «re 
then summarized by departments 
each day (hours only). At the cnd 
of the 


month the total mones 
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Blazing the trail for America’s Greatness 


[ Geeeapaemeeon Virginia in 1750 

was paradise for any prosperous 
young gentleman . . . good horses, 
good hunting, good living. Then why 
should young Washington go traipsing 
through the mountains with his transit? 


Call it the American urge . . . the urge 
to explore, to expand, to invent, to 
improve. Here was a frontier to be 
passed. So Washington blazed the 
way, and others followed . . . the 
Boones, the Crocketts, a million others 
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of their independent pioneer kind to 
people the midcontinent empire. 


Then — because American enterprise 
is always alert to satisfy American 
needs—came a new breed of pioneers, 
the railroad builders. One early route 
followed a trail explored by the tide- 
water boy. Within a generation, rail- 
road steel had pierced another moun- 
tain barrier, had reached the blue 
Pacific. America at last was a going 
concern. 
* * * 


Explore, expand, improve, invent! 
These are the words of command by 
which America has armed a free world 
to fight a winning war. These are the 
key to America’s peacetime destiny. 


These are the words that inspire post- 
war planning at Gunn Furniture Com- 
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CUMBERLAND Gap 


pany. The business man who seeks 
new convenience, new efficiency and 
new economy in his office appoint- 
ments is urged to keep an eye on Gunn. 
Important and interesting innovations 
are awaiting his approval . when 
the whistles blow for final victory. 


GUNN 


Surntture Company 


PIONEERS IN FINE OFFICE 
APPOINTMENTS FOR OVER 
HALF A CENTURY 


GRAND RAPIDS 
M Cc H I 











transfer for cach department is 
determined by multiplying the 
average carned rate for the de- 
partment by the number of trans- 
fer hours. 

At the end of the pay period the 
time cards are ready to be proc- 
essed on a Class 3000 National 
accounting machine and the fol- 
lowing information is posted on the 
time cards: Regular earnings, 
bonus, overtime, gross pay, aver- 
age earned rate, F.LC., and with- 
holding tax. 

While these figures are posted 
to the time cards, the machine ac- 
cumulates totals of earnings and 
deductions which are cleared onto 
a control card after all time cards 
for one department have been 
Time 


matched with 


posted. cards are then 


master deduction 
cards which show all fixed deduc- 
tions for cach emplovee. 

Time and deduction cards are 
then placed in the card boxes on 
the Class 2000 National payroll 
and distribution machine and the 


pavroll is ready to be written. 


This machine produces in one 
operation the following original 
records: Pay check, statement of 
earnings and deductions on stub 
of pay check, individual earnings 
record, and payroll summary and 
check register. After the payroll is 
written, totals are cleared from the 
machine and they must balance 
with totals cleared on the control 
card from the Class 3000 account- 
ing machine. 

After the payroll is balanced, 
the time cards are sent to the fore- 
men who take them to employees 
for signature. This is done Thurs- 
day morning and pay checks are 
distributed Thursday afternoon, 
four days after pay ending date. 

The National system of process- 
ing and writing the payroll re- 
quires a minimum of personnel and 
enabled us to create a centralized 
payroll department with one per- 
son in charge, supervising shop 
payroll, salaried payroll, salesmen 
and warehouse payroll. All pay- 
rolls are now completely balanced 


with a minimum of effort, paying 


four days after the close of tly 
pay period as compared to a thi 

teen-day waiting period under { 

former system. Furthermore, 

detailed statement of earnings a 

deductions attached to the che 
prepared by National equipme: 
completely eliminates disputes wi 

employees and enables us to ha 

reports up to date and in finish: 
form daily. Thus no peaks a 

ever developed. 

In addition to processing wo 
the Class 3000 National accour 
ing machines are also used ft 
posting war bond records, sti 
and federal reports, and for pre; 
ration of W-2 forms at the end 
the vear. 

The accounts receivable, 
counts payable and sales depa 
ments are also using Class 200 
and Class 3000 National accou 
ing machines on all our accou 
ing records on a day-to-day bas 
so our statements go out on ti 
and all the information is ava 
able for prompt closing of \ 


books each month. 





A Club That 


(Continued from page 17) 


they read the impressive factual 
evidence behind this report, prob- 
ably the first of its kind in the 
nation. The result was a sharply 
reduced accident record. Harassed 
office managers in every field have 
been frequently grateful for up-to- 
date information on wages and 
hours reported by another section. 

Sections hold frequent meetings 
of their own to hear authoritative 
speakers and to pool information. 
These meetings bear a remarkable 
resemblance to radio’s round-table 
conferences, which they precede by 
about twenty-five vears. They are 
guided by a principle as old as the 
club: “The only knowledge which 
counts is knowledge which inspires 
intelligent action.” 

When a section study reaches a 
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point where it shows significance, 
or when “all available data” are 
secured, the section reports to the 
membership as a whole, either in 
one of the regular monthly “Sec- 
tion Report Luncheons” or at a 
special meeting. Several years may 
go by without a report from some 
committees; it is possible that a 
section may never actually make a 
study-report to the over-all mem- 
bership. The Spanish-speaking 
group holds meetings more for the 
particular advancement of its own 
members than for any general 
value they may have, as do a few 
other groups. Some subjects may 
receive prolonged studies of a year 
or more and be repeatedly re- 
ported to the club as a whole. The 
question of the relation of em- 


Gets Things Done 


ployer to employee was the firs! 
question discussed by the infan' 
club; it is still a vital topic, a 
though its most recent “Trans 
action” title is, “Labor Relations 
in War and Peace.” 

When a section reports to tl 
membership, it must give both sides 
of the question. Edward F. Adams. 
recognized as the father of t 
club, left behind him the slog:: 
“Get the Facts.” The Commo: 
wealth Club is true to this heritag: 
even if, as Secretary Ward says. 
“must follow the biblical admor 
tion to go out into the highways 
and byways and bring in whom 
may find. We insist on hearing : 
sides of every question, and if t! 
proponents of any side refuse 
tell us about it, a club member w 
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Rovcuty speaking, about 9 minutes 
of every wartime business hour go to 
waste because of inefficient business 
forms. Whose fault is it? 

Sometimes the trees get in the way 
of the forest. 

Sometimes executives are so close to 
the problem that what is plain to an 
outsider is hidden from them. Are the 
forms too complicated? Do they trans- 
mit only essential facts? Is the se- 
quence of entries logical? Does the 






















































































typist enter recurring information 
which instead should be printed? 

These are questions the Moore Busi- 
ness Form specialist is trained to 
answer. He brings experience and 
a fresh outlook to your business form 
system. He marshals information; 
recommends changes; combines forms 
and doubles them up, so that one does 
the work of three or four. Then Moore 
designs the forms and prints in quan- 
tities of hundreds or millions. 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, WN. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH @ SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


In Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreai 
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The nine companies listed below 
have long been under Moore owner- 
ship. Now they are united under the 
Moore name — the largest company of 
its kind in the world. Service is nation- 
wide, and available to the corner store 
or the corporation with many branches. 

To speed your war output, to put all 
hands to work efficiently, perhaps to 
save thousands of dollars yearly, get 
in touch with the nearest Moore di- 
vision, as listed below, or its local office. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 


ADY. OY hw. ATER 
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develop the argument and present 
it!” 

The entire membership of the 
club then votes, by secret ballot, on 
the question proposed. The re- 
sults become the policy of the club, 
and members are prepared to fight 
for those policies as often as nec- 
essary. Admittedly, this procedure 
would normally be open to political 
influence, but not here where a 
man’s influence is matched by that 
of his neighbor, and where the 
practical idealism of Father 
Adams was summed up in the sen- 
tence: “I have no fear of lack of 
following so long as it is  self- 
evident that we only propose to 
find truth and turn it loose on the 
world.” 

As a matter of fact, the political 
influence of the club is exerted more 
outward than inward. At one time, 
the club proposed new banking 
laws, recommended sharpening the 
teeth of the then impotent Rail- 
road Commission and plumped for 
improved administration of crimi- 
nal justice in the state. Beginning 
with sixty-two proposed laws, it 
fought them doggedly through the 
legislature for eighteen years, un- 
til the last of them was passed. In 
the meantime, it had added a new 
budget system for the state, 
drawn up a procedure for absen- 
tee voters’ suffrage which was 
used to excellent advantage by 
California servicemen during the 
last presidential election, intro- 
duced laws governing irrigation 
districts, civil service, highways 
and hospitals, and still, as one 
member dryly remarked, had not 
yet run out of menaces. An aver- 
age of ten major reports is pub- 
lished yearly, in addition to a 
weekly publication of current 
events. These are made available 
to anyone at cost. 

Whenever the Commonwealth 
Club finally votes on a subject, 
California and Washington, D.C., 
listen. So do newspaper editors, 
for the ballot generally mirrors in- 
formed public opinion. Despite the 
absence of a publicity man on its 
staff and its dignified refusal to 
send “leg men” out with publicity 
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releases, the Commonwealth Club 
annually pastes hundreds of gal- 
leys of newspaper and magazine 
clippings in its scrapbooks. When 
the public health section called for 
a general vote on the health in- 
surance bills introduced by Gov- 
ernor Warren, the San Francisco 
News editorialized: 

A forthcoming vote of the entire mem- 
bership of the Commonwealth Club of 
California on the health insurance bills 

. Should prove enlightening as to the 
state of public opinion on that hotly 
controverted issue ... 

Generally opinion registered by the 
polls of the club have been in accord 
with public sentiment at large. The or- 
ganization’s membership is a_ fairly 
typical cross section of the community. 

One reason for the club’s “cross 
section” aspect is its devotion to 
genuine knowledge; only sharers 
of this devotion find any interest 
in joining. To be sure that worth- 
while members are not eliminated 
by lack of money, dues are main- 
tained at an astonishingly low 
level, despite the fact that the club 
has no other source of revenue ex- 
cept as dues’ income makes invest- 
ments possible or well-wishers con- 
tribute cash, securities or books. 

Distinguished men in all walks 
of life consider an invitation to 
deliver 45-minute talks at the 
club’s weekly luncheon an unusual 
honor. Every president of the 
United States since William Mce- 
Kinley—with the obvious excep- 
tion to date of President Truman 
who has, however, appeared twice, 
as a senator and as vice president 
nominee—has spoken to the mem- 
bership in the Gold Room of the 
Palace Hotel. Both the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Wendell Will- 
kie delivered their keynote ad- 
dresses before the club. For the 
past seven years, former president 
Herbert Hoover, himself a club 
member since 1920, has conducted 
an “off the record” evening of dis- 
cussion with his fellow club mem- 
bers each summer. 

Beardsley Ruml took his pay- 
as-you-go income tax plan before 
the membership while it was still 
being debated in Congress. Arthur 
Altmeyer, chairman of the Social 
Security Board; Senator Sheridan 


Downey; President Emil Schram 
of the New York Stock Exchange : 
Philip Murray and Sidney Hil! 
man of the CIO; Walter Lipp 
mann and Sir William H. Bevery 
idge have been among the speakers 
scheduled during the last fey 
years. Chairmen of the luncheons, 
appointed once only to serve for a 
quarter, are usually as distin- 
guished as their guests of honor 

During the United Nations Con 
ference in San Francisco, delegates 
were scheduled to address tly 
club on both Wednesday evenings 
and at the regular Friday lune}: 
eon mectings. Already Clement At 
lee, deputy Prime Minister ot 
Great Britain, Francis M. Forde. 
leader of the Australian delegs 
tion, Dr. Wellington Koo of thy 
Chinese delegation, have spoken. 
and other UNCIO figures will hav 
appeared. 

The most effective talk in its 
history, despite the competition of 
scintillating headliners, was given 
by a speaker of whom none of tl 
club’s members had ever heard bi 
fore. He was Sergeant Ben Warm 
er of San Bernardino, who related 
a simple story of heroism aboard 
a Flying Fortress on fifty missions 

Whether it is listening to a fin 
speaker or acting through an in 
dividual member, its executive sec 
retary or its board of governors, 
or through its entire membership, 
the Commonwealth Club’s primar, 
purpose dominates. Other things 
are involved, of course; as on 
former president expressed it 
“The club, since its beginning, has 
given dinners, but it is not a dinner 
club. It gives luncheons, but it is 
not a luncheon club. There is op 
portunity for social intercourse, 
but it is not a social club. It is 
essentially an investigating body.” 

That single-minded purposefu! 
ness is the factor which distin 
guishes the Commonwealth Clu! 
among its fellows in the club world 
For the Commonwealth Club, i: 
promoting the public welfare abov: 


the welfare of itself or its members. 


has thereby insured that it shal! 
be more profitable to all three 
and to its country. 
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SUPER FILER 
The 
Mechanized File 





Fit youn offic ma HIGHER PLANE 


IFT YOUR office to a 

higher plane, in keeping 
with the character and pro- 
gress of your company, by the 
use of G-F Super Filer, the 
mechanized file . . . a Revolu- 
tionary Contribution to Mod- 
ern Business. 


G-F metal furniture — steel 
files, desks, shelving and Good- 
form aluminum chairs — rep- 
resents a lifetime investment— 
which will lift your office to 
that higher plane. Soon it will 
be available through G-F deal- 


ers and branches. 





— 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 








METAL DESKS —GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS— METAL FILING CABINETS—STEEL SHELVING—FILING SUPPLIES— STORAGE CABINETS 
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In These Offices Work Is a Pleasure 


(Continued from page 21) 


The visitor to the Fargo office is 
immediately impressed by an at- 
tractive window which proves an 
intangible can be dressed up to 
“sell” with eve appeal the same as 
wearing apparel. 

The efficient and 
motif of the front policy-writing 


department sets the stage for a 


modernistic 


pleasant shock upon entering Mr. 
Dawson’s private office. The hall 
approaching his office is attraec- 
tively decorated in blue to match 
the blue leather on the doors open- 
ing into it, and the lower panels 
of the wall are pillowed in blue 
leather. On the space above the 
hall panels are three modernistic 
circular plaques about 15 inches 
in diameter. 

Indirect box lights extend about 
a foot from cach end of the hall 
and throw the illumination against 
the ceiling which reflects against 
the glass brick and gives a_pleas- 
ing effect on the inside of the pri- 
vate office. Mr. Dawson said use of 
the glass brick is for a decorative 
effect primarily and not for mak- 
ing outside daylight available. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy 
feature of the office itself is the 
specially-constructed executive 
desk. 
jutting corners and saves space. 
The Rock-a-file 
right side enables Mr. Dawson to 
refer to papers and files without 


Its oval design eliminates 


feature on the 


moving from his chair, or even 
sliding the chair aside, as is neces- 
sary with the usual drawer-type 
desk. The over-hang feature per- 
mits several persons to sit around 
the desk in comfort. 

“The color scheme in any office 
is important,” says Mr. Dawson. 
His chair, the top of the desk and 
the large overstuffed visitor’s chair 
are all of matching green leather. 
The leather on the desk top pre- 
vents glare and eliminates the 
scratching nuisances of polished 
surfaces. 

Two other armchairs, the in- 
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side of the doors and four tiers of 
horizontal paneling in the corner 
opposite the desk are all done in 
dull red mottled leather. The re- 
cessed portion in this corner is 
used to display personal hunting 
and fishing pictures and is indirect- 
lv lighted by a continuous line of 
tubes with the back- 


ground in smoked green. 


fluorescent 


An oriental rug has a combina- 
tion of several colors with red and 
green predominating. The ceiling 
is of acoustical material with a 
4-foot space above which is used 
for flues, wiring, and recessed ceil- 
ing lights. The lights, together 
with those in the recessed wall, are 
regulated from a switchbox to the 
left of the desk. 

From this nine-section control 
hox, Mr. Dawson can also regulate 
the air conditioning and electric 
valve which adds moisture to the 
Another 
operates an electric fan which is 


air if desired. switch 
seldom needed. The switches are 
ejuipped with two red lights which 
indicate that the air conditioning 
and the moisture valve, both in the 
basement, are operating. The red 
signal lights prevent leaving this 
equipment run all night. 

The mahogany panel wall ex- 
tends about 14 inches from the 
main building wall and enables that 
space to be used for cabinets in 
which are kept reference books and 
other equipment and supplies in- 
cidental to Mr. Dawson’s personal 
use. The open section makes the 
insurance rate books, used fre- 
quently, readily accessible without 
opening cabinet doors. 

The lower shelf of this open 
section contains an interoffice com- 
munication system, a clock, ash 
trays and a barometer. 

“Hail insurance is one of our 
principal businesses,” says Mr. 
Dawson, “and requires display of 
six to ten maps. One of the most 
unusual features is the system we 
worked out. Directly to the left of 


my office chair is a section consi- 
ing of five hinged mahogany qu 
ter-inch panelings inside of wh 
my maps are placed. Concea 
above them is a long fluoresce 
tube which throws light dire 
on the maps. Without any dise: 
fort or movements from my «: 
I can use any or all of these map. 

Below the map section is a c 
partment used for storage 
periodicals and a_ specially-h 
radio that matches the rest of } 
paneling. Directly to the left 
rear of the desk is an Edison Vo 
writer with the microphone on 
desk alongside the telephone. 1 
sides using it for dictation, 
touching a button on the floor, M 
Dawson can record telephone « 
versations or conferences and ¢ 
versations in the office. 

Heating comes from conc: 
steampipes behind the wood pz: 
ing. Along the floor on th 
hogany panel wall are three 2} 
inch grills to admit fresh air. © 
the walls above are two. simi 
grills to take out the air via fl 
that lead to a chimney. 

The executive office, with c 
bination conference and salesro: 
adjoining, of the Rockwell-Bar: 
Company in Chicago, is anot 
example of modern office pract! 
Thomas J. Salsman, president, 
lieves the improvement has 


pressed customers, has assur 


them that they are dealing wit! 


progressive firm, and therefor 


returning dividends as an inves 
ment and is not an expense. 
“The 
says Mr. Salsman, “is a_ littl 
shortsighted when he will spe: 
perhaps $25,000 on a home anid 


average business man.” 


won’t invest a nickel to improv 
his office surroundings where 
spends a third of his life—ni 
than he spends at home. 
“Expenses for improvemen 
such as ours, of course, are d 
ductible and can be amortized o\ 
the life of a leasehold, and in t 
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ong run will prove of value a 
indred times the cost.” 

The Rockwell-Barnes executive 
ind conference offices, together 

‘h a corridor connecting them, 

done in the color scheme of 
ve and brown which predomi- 

‘es on the window draperies, the 

als, pottery and almost every 

ul one sees. 

Mr. Salsman’s desk, along with 

architectural scheme of the 
er furniture, is an adaptation 

m Chippendale. Edges of this 

sk are beveled, relieving the 

crity of a rectangle design and, 
the same time, climinating jut- 

corners. Opposite the desk is 
ounge in brown leather. 

Flanking this lounge are two 

que wood-carved lamps which 

designers are unable to assign 
iny category of architecture, 

v to say the design is a reflee- 

n of “the clumsy age.” The 

ique between is hand carved on 

lastic base. 

Radiators are boxed in with the 

wood earved in irregular lattice 
lsign to free the hot air. Mr. 
Salsman says this feature is not a 
tire hazard and the lacquered finish 
does not throw off any disagree- 
thle odors in the winter time. 

Behind Mr. Salsman’s desk, in 

rounded corner, is a mural of 
the firm’s Chicago factory with a 
montage of downtown skyscrapers 
in the background. In the fore- 
ground are office machines depict- 
ing various uses of the firm’s prod- 
ucts—office stationery and forms. 

The corridor serves as a cloak- 
room and also to accommodate a 
Rock-a-file cabinet which the firm 
manufactures and uses for demon- 
stration to visiting customers. The 
cabinet has double folding doors 
that sandwich instead of swinging 
out. An outstanding feature here 
is construction of the rocker file in 
such a manner that legal size and 
letter paper can be stored in the 
same cabinet. 

In the bright, cheery atmos- 
phere of the conference room cus- 
tomers are shown the sales ma- 
erial which is displayed from a 
wall cabinet. 
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“Take a number... any number— 


you're ever likely to need in postage stamps ind I’ve got 
it! Letter needs nine cents? One nine-cent stamp coming 
up—not three threes! Airmail forty-eight cents? Parcel 
post $1.16? I toucha couple of levers —and there you are! 
Any amount of postage you want is on tap in this postage 
meter! And you print it to order, right on the envelope. 
Or on gummed tape for parcel post... Don’t have to keep 
batches of stamps in a tin box, or stick °em on one by one, 
or gallop down to the postoffice every other day—just print 
"em as we need *em! The postage is safe in the meter, 
can’t get lost or borrowed. And the machine is real good 
at arithmetic—keeps its own records... Seals envelopes 
fast, too! Makes getting out the mail a lot easier. And 
what’s more—I get out earlier!” 

Find out how a postage meter can help in your office. 
Pitney-Bowes, largest maker of postage meters, is again in 
production ... Check with the nearest office ... or write 


direct for an illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


PitnEy-Bowes, Inc., 2187 Pac ific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Offices in prine tpal cities, see tele phone directory 
IN CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
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free, the supervision, the cooks and 
the current required for the cook- 
ing. The girls’ meals average 17 to 
18 cents a day and the men’s 23 
to 24 cents. There is a 45-minute 
lunch period. The average em- 


ployees. To quote Emry C. Green, 
president of the company, “We 
feel that all these features have 
basically been good business in our 
employee relationships.” After 


scrutinizing these pictured fea- 


Close-up of the entrance to the main building of the Pilot Life Insurance 
Company. Does it seem reasonable that employees will work better here? 


ployee is served and finished eating 
in 20 to 25 minutes. 

A satisfied customer is the goal 
of many businesses. But the Pilot 
Life Insurance Company wants 
both satisfied customers and em- 
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tures one does not doubt the ami- 
able relationship attained. Each 
employee has a loyalty to the com- 
pany and is true to his respective 
job. Success is the result. One 
quite naturally follows the other. 


ice in the Country 


This is smart business, for t 
gether with building up a sx 
cessful company, it gives employe 
and employer alike that inner wari, 
feeling of worthwhileness that mev 
money making does not bring. 

The company has grown and 
prospered since it made the w 
orthodox move in 1928 from usu: 
quarters in Greensboro to t| 
beautiful setting it now enjoys out 
“in the country.” The figures giv. 
proof of the company’s growt! 
and success. When the new build 
ings were completed in 1928, t! 
company at the beginning of th: 
year had $44,000,000 insurance: 
in force, and assets of $11,000,000 
At the end of 1944 it had $111.- 
000,000 insurance in force and 
assets of $32,000,000. 

Another point in favor of the 
pleasant surroundings in the Pilot 
offices is the company’s attendance: 
record. In 1927-1928 there was an 
average loss of time per employe: 
per year of 7.5 days. In 1929 
through 1930 the average loss per 
employee per vear was 3.95 days. 
While no figures are available for 
more recent 
Hodges, building manager for tl« 


years, Bruce D. 


company, declares that attendance: 
has remained excellent and the pe: 
centage of absentees very low. 
While it is true many businesses 
have need to be in or near the 
downtown business district of some 
city, it is also true many other 
businesses would suffer no hard- 


ship or lose any customers if their 


plants were out “in the country.” 
Aside from the fact that a higher 
type of worker is often available 
in the suburban or country areas, 
there are many savings. Taxes on 
property are usually less, wages 
may be lower, and maintenance 
costs are frequently lower. There 
are often other advantages whicli, 
some authorities assert, will amor 
tize building costs in a few years. 
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Better Planning to 
Cut Sales Costs 


tinued from page 9) 


established by taking per capita 
sucs from the ten best average 
eas. 

\We have come to regard our 
fiid force as the essential working 
expression of our marketing opera- 
tion. Obviously, a field man can’t 
op rate intelligently without an 
accurate understanding of the con- 
tents of his market. It should be 
expressed in terms of people, their 
buying power, retail-wholesale fa- 
cilities, and finally the exact pat- 
tern of distribution and sales of 
competitive products and sizes. In 
other words, salesmanship _rein- 
forced with an accurate market 
visualization carries real authority 
and conviction. Such a sales ar- 
mamentarium — will 
lead field men to more prosperous 


will lead 


unqualifiedly 
results—and _ it them 
faster. 

The availability of figures like 
these and a field force which is con- 
sciously integrated are highly effi- 
cient in enabling us to check our 
progress—or the lack of it—even 
down to the fine point of checking 
a neighborhood in a territory. Our 
promotion department, in such 
cases, works with competent facts 
and figures and is able to throw in 
the proper “shock troops,” 
they special sales training, special 
advertising, special direct mail, or 
other special effort. For instance, 
late last year, we found Pittsburgh 
was dragging markedly on a cer- 
tain product. After a careful 
study by the marketing depart- 
ment, we went in there with three 
extra men for three weeks with a 
sampling program, some special 
direct mail, and an adjustment in 
our medical journal advertising. 
We brought this “soft” spot up to 
60 per cent above index norm. 
After ten months, we continue to 
hold a plus-30 there. 

We are intensely interested in 
seeing that the money we spend in 


be 
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0.K....50 Hercules was a Sissy! 


Sure, he had some pretty tough jobs 
—but he never had to manage an 
office in wartime. He never had to 
contend with overcrowding of per- 
sonnel and lack of adequate space 
or equipment. You could tell old 
Herky a thing or two! But, if you'd 
like to whittle your troubles down, 
Mr. Office Manager, send out an 
S.0.S. for— 


ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O. D.” 


He’s called a ‘Doctor of Offices’ 


because space problems and snarled 
office traffic are his meat. Perhaps 
he can’t do his stuff to the limit— 
for much of the equipment he'd 
recommend won't be made until 
peace returns—but he may dope 
out some good tricks to make life 
easier for you. No charge, of course. 


So send for him; and ask him for a 
copy of his useful book, “Office 
Planning’. Simply call your local 
Art Metal or dealer, or 
write Art Metal Construction Co., 
Jamestown, New York. 


branch 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


%a subsidiary company 


CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 


BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


—— 


\ 


—- 


HARTFORD 
LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
WASHINGTON 


Art N\etal 
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_SYSTEMATIZED EQUIPMENT AND RECORDS 


= Jamestown, New York 
ore U.S.A. 


FOR BUSINESS 
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FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO.,INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. * SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Why not discover for yourself how easy it is to 
operate a FRIDEN...as the Calculator, not the 
Operator, does the Work. FRIDEN FULLY 
AUTOMATIC CALCULATORS today incor- 
porate modern design with unexcelled figure 
work production. Telephone or write to your 
local Fridén Representative and conveniently 
arrange for a demonstration of tomorrow’s 


calculator on your own work ... . today. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 


Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 
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TOMORROWS Calculator 
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advertising is effective. Therefore, 
through our marketing depart- 
ment, we can, to a small measure, 
test the effectiveness of our adver- 
tising and direct mail. To do this, 
we have, first of all, some graphs 


which show our entire advertisiny 
effort on one page, broken dowy 
to show direct mail and publica- 
tion advertising. Starting at thi 
bottom of the graph we have a lin 
showing advertising pressure by 
products, and it is established here 
whether it is direct mail or publics 
tion media. The graph above this 
shows responses from physicians 
requesting information or samples. 
As the advertising pressure gocs 
up at different times of the year 
on different products, the response 
line generally goes up, and this 
gives us a cue as to the relative 
effectiveness of our various adver- 
tising pieces. This chart also shows 
our sales expectancy by months, as 
well as our actual sales. Therefore, 
by watching these charts and 
graphs carefully, we can reason- 
ably evaluate the effectiveness of 
our advertising pressure. 

In addition to the above checks 
on our advertising efficiency, we 
endeavor to make three more 
checks each year among physi- 
cians. We make one of the checks, 
one is made by a publisher, and a 
third is made by our agency. These 
investigations start out to de- 
termine whether our advertising is 
properly “tuned in” to the physi- 
cians’ wave length to produce sales 
at low cost. 

We think that we are able to 
justify our efforts in this direction 
partly by the percentage of re- 
quests for information and partly 
from sales. One thing is certain, we 
know by results which advertising 
is more successful. We are able to 
avoid wasteful expenditure, to a 
certain degree, and we find that 
our agency functions, in effect, as 
part of our organization. It is, 
therefore, conversant with thie 
idiosyncracies of our products, our 
markets, etc., which it otherwise 
would not be and, consequently, we 
do get increased volume at lower 
and lower costs. 
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OPPICE Desnnce “Le 


Do not expect the returned veteran who comes back to his old job in your office to be 
wholly satisfied with doing the same old job with the same old tools, employing the 
same obsolete methods which were in use when he left to enter the Service. He has a 
right to expect some improvement in methods, perhaps better tools and equipment. 
He may have seen new ideas which will be valuable in his job. Listen to his ideas 
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AROLD R. BIXLER, person- 

nel director, The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, 
reports on a survey made recently 
in 25 life insurance companies. 
The survey showed that the war- 
time work week increased 13 per 
cent. More than half or 52 per cent 
of the companies expected to re- 
turn to the prewar work week and 
to reduce salaries in relation to 
reduced work week, to modify or 
drop the cost-of-living bonus and 
eliminate overtime pay. Same pay 
for women as for men was antici- 
pated by 68 per cent of the com- 
panies, while 52 per cent of the 
companies anticipated no salary 
reductions because of downgrad- 
ing. Termination allowance plans 
were prepared by 56 per cent of 
the companies. 


* 


HARACTER TRAITS—or the 

lack of them—brought 85 per 
cent of the discharges in 4,000 
cases among 76 organizations, ac- 
cording to a report by Mr. Bixler in 
a recent address. Carelessness, non- 
cooperation, laziness accounted for 
more than one third of all dis- 
charges (35.1 per cent). Absences 
for causes other than illness 
brought 8.5 per cent of the dis- 
charges, and dishonesty 8.1 per 
cent. Lack of specific skills brought 
only 10.1 per cent of all discharges. 
Lack of shorthand skill accounted 
for 2.2 per cent, typewriting 1.6 
per cent, English 1.6 per cent, 
Dictaphone 1.3 per cent, arith- 
metic 1.3 per cent, and all others 
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less than 1 per cent each. As many 
office managers have always known, 
people are worthless to business in 
offices, not because of inability, but 
because of 
ness.” 


* 


URNOVER COSTS commented 

upon by Mr. Bixler seem disas- 
trously high. It will be remembered 
that we have previously reported 
the figure set by the Merchants 
and Manufacturers Association of 
Los Angeles, which was $188 per 
employee in 1944. Individual esti- 
mates of turnover costs ran as 
high as $430 per employee. With 
an employee turnover rate of 8.5 
per cent a month (which seems 
abnormally high to us) the cost, 
to a company employing 1,000 em- 
ployees, would be $15,980 a month, 
or $191,760. Actually, an 8.5 per 
cent turnover monthly would mean 
100 per cent a year! 


* 
ETRAINING office workers 


may well begin now, as there 
are literally thousands of current 
workers in offices who, having be- 
gun work since the manpower 
shortages, do not know what a 
well set up, neat appearing, prop- 
erly punctuated, correctly spelled 
letter looks like. Actually they have 
seldom, if ever, seen such a letter. 
Every day’s mail is packed with 
letters in which the spelling is 
wholly original, the spacing, typ- 
ing and general arrangement are 
bad. We know that many of these 


“don’t-give-a-damn- 


companies would never have tol- 
erated such poor letters in the 
past, became discouraged in trying 
to turn out perfect letters and 
gradually permitted standards to 
slide out of existence. But the time 
is about at hand to put a reverse 
trend on this situation. 


* 
a in some war plants 


are actually little more than 
shakedowns for the sake of effi- 
ciency. Labor may not fully realize 
it, but management is generally 
aware of the low quality of work 
performed by thousands of recently 
hired employees. As _ cut-backs 
become wholesale, lay-offs are put 
into effect. Then comes another 
government order, and workers are 
rehired. But many of the workers 
who have loafed through five years 
of high pay are not rehired. In 
some plants efficiency has been con- 
siderably stepped up through the 
use of this process. 


* 
BARR & COMPANY, Chicago 


® manufacturing chemist, em- 
ploys about 150 people, fully 90 
per cent of whom are handicapped, 
reported George Barr at a recent 
meeting of the Chicago Office Man- 
agement Association. Labeling ma- 
chines which require the use of only 
one leg are operated by men with 
but one leg; deaf and dumb people 
work throughout the plant where 
hearing and speech are not essen- 
tial. The company does not suffer 
in efficiency Mr. Barr claims, 
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An ally of modern management, 
Reynolds and Reynolds is one of 
the world’s largest suppliers of 
printed or lithographed control 
and operational forms. 


@ CARBON INTERLEAVED SYSTEMS 
@ BUSINESS MACHINE FORMS 
@ PAYROLL CHECKS and SYSTEMS 


Statio 
Forms © 





De : 
REYNOLDS 
—§— 
REYNOLDS 


COMPANY ¢ DAYTON 7, OHIO 
Established 1866 


SALES OFFICES IN 
MANY PRINCIPAL CITIES 








pointing to two Army-Navy “E” 


awards for excellent work on 
Army-Navy contracts. 
* 

ANAGEMENT SEMINARS 


are becoming more popular, we 
believe. The Sylvester Industrial 
Management Seminar, conducted 
by the Sylvester Company of Chi- 
cago, is announced for a two-week 
period at Nippersink Lodge, Genoa 
City, Wisconsin, starting August 
18, 1945. One of the subjects 
scheduled is “Simplifying Pro- 
cedures and Paper Work.” 


* 


NDERWOOD CORPORA- 

TION has just completed a 
sound-film featuring George Hoss- 
field, ten-time winner of the world’s 
professional championship in typ- 
ing. The film shows many tips and 
short cuts to operating efficiency. 
The film was intended for use by 
high schools, colleges, universities, 
vocational schools and adult edu- 
cation groups interested in typing. 
It is 16 millimeter, and runs for 21 
minutes. There is no charge for its 
use. Write Underwood Corpora- 
tion at its New York address, One 


Park Avenue, for information 
about obtaining the film for ex- 
hibition. 

* 


OSTING TIME SAVED is re- 
ported by the tax stamp de- 


| partment of the Empire Trust 


Company, New York, which sells 
many millions of dollars’ worth of 
New York State and Internal 
Revenue stamps. All sales must be 
recorded on ledger accounts in 
such a way that the government 
auditors can check sales to verify 
the fact that customers have pur- 
chased sufficient stamps to cover 
their transactions. Items must be 
entered on journal sheets and 


| posted to customer ledger cards. 
| Formerly, the bookkeeping machine 
| operator made the entries on the 
| journal sheet and a ledger clerk 


posted the same items to the ledger 


| | account. Now both postings are 
| done at one time, the operator 








posting the entries to a Visirecord 
ledger card form, making carbon 
copies of all entries on a similarly 
printed journal sheet. With the 
new system it was possible to trans- 
fer one clerk to other work, and as 
the cost of the Visirecord equip- 
ment was less than two months’ 
salary of the transferred operator, 
the 
times a 


the bank saves the cost of 
original equipment six 


year. 
* 


ARDINESS vs. ABSENTEE- 

ISM has recently been studied 
by the Chicago Office Management 
Association. Members of this 
group assert that tardiness is more 
annoying than absenteeism. They 
find that tardiness 
greater total loss than absentee- 
ism. After a study of the subject, 
the Chicago office managers con- 
clude that, while all companies de- 
sire punctuality by workers, the 


results in a 


vast majority seem to take no 
practical steps to avoid it. When 
asked if any deductions from pay 
checks were made for tardiness, 85 
per cent of the companies partici- 
pating in the survey said “no.” 


* 


HAPULTEPEC CASTLE, his- 

toric landmark, high above 
Chapultepec Park in Mexico City, 
resounded with the whir of office 
machines during the Inter-Ameri- 
can Peace Conference held there 
recently. Multigraph equipment 
was installed by Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation to dupli- 
cate the large number of reports 
prepared for the various delega- 
tions. It was possible for delegates 
to receive complete records soon 
after each session’s business was 
transacted. We wonder what the 
ghosts of the mad Carlotta and 
Maximilian thought of these 
strange goings-on in their one-time 
headquarters. 


* 
RANCH OFFICE managers 


who may be in rebellion against 
company rules which require cen- 
tralized purchasing will be in- 
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terested in the analysis of one com- 
pany’s decentralized purchasing 
policy, reported in a recently pub- 
lished book, Business Organization 
and Practice, When purchases of 
motor oil were tabulated and 
checked, it was found that seven- 
teen branch houses bought 11 dif- 
ferent brands of motor oil, paying 
as much as $1.25 a gallon for it, 
and as little as 42 cents a gallon. 
Quantities purchased ranged from 
1 quart to 3 barrels. The investi- 
gation led to a contract with a 
company to supply all branches in 
barrel lots at the uniform price of 


17 cents a gallon. Can’t blame a | 


company for centralizing purchas- 


ing when such figures as these are | 
revealed. There is, probably, a | 
comparable difference in the pur- | 


chase of office supplies. 


* 


OMMUNITY GOOD-WILL, | 


however, is worth considering, 


and a number of national com- | 


panies with branches in all parts of 


the country permit local branches | 
to buy many items locally. While | 


no company can call itself business- 


like if it permits such a wide varia- | 
tion in prices paid for its supplies | 


as set forth in the preceding para- 


graph, it seems as if the company | 
could set up over-all policies which | 
would standardize price ranges, | 
quantities and brands to be pur- | 
chased, permitting enough varia- | 


tion for local differences. 


* 


ORM DESIGN still offers a | 
wonderful field for improvement. | 
A home brewed form, drawn up | 
with a rough pencil and ruler, may | 
cost more to fill out than it costs | 


to print the form. One thing which 


mystifies us is the number of ob- | 


solete forms illustrated in books on 
management and written, many 


times, by men who ought to know | 
better. We have just looked at a 


book on management in which a 
number of forms are reproduced. 
Almost without exception these 
forms could be vastly improved, 
and the time required to fill or 
type them greatly reduced if they 
had been professionally designed. 
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Today a new improved business method is helping top- 
flight management keep pace with wartime schedules 
and plan ahead for postwar opportunities. 

That method is Dictaphone Electronic Dictation, and 
it provides the executive with precise and complete con- 
trol over his entire organization. 

His ideas, memos, instructions and decisions are spoken 
easily and conversationally to a small microphone on his 
desk. It even records his important across-the-desk con- 
versations. and because the presence of his secretary is 
not required, she is left free to protect him from interrup- 
tions and to do other important work for him. 


re rr ee ef 


Tan 


You will want to know how valuable this microphone 
“Control Center” can be to your organization. Free 
descriptive literature will be sent on request. 

Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 
86 Richmond St. West, Toronto 2, Ont. 


Ce . 
DICTAPHONE OL¢iontc Yyeteetion ‘ee 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Acoustic and 
Electrenic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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C. E. Wilson, president, General Motors, says: ‘‘It is perhaps too little realized that 


the most valuable asset of an industrial enterprise like General Motors is its people. 
Machines, buildings, equipment—all these can be duplicated. The one element that 
cannot be duplicated is the unique combination of talent, skill, and experience 
represented by the men and women of an organization, working together as a team”’ 





“Dog House” Effective in 


Better Housekeeping 


A difficult venture within an 
organization having a_ large 
number of employees is the in- 
troduction of safety rules and 
precautions. The Lewyt Cor- 
poration of Brooklyn, New 


York, employing about 1,300 
employees in its subcontracting 
plant, has developed a “dog 
house” plan which is effective. 

In order to impress the vari- 
ous departments with the neces- 
sity for cleanliness as a safety 


measure, the personnel depart- 
ment employed a_ different 
method of persuasion. A minia- 
ture “dog house” was designed 
with “messy” inscribed over the 
doorway. Plant rumors circu- 
lated that the dog house was 
intended for those departments 
neglecting to keep sections clean 
and free of excess material. 
Complaints flooded the per- 
sonnel office criticizing the idea. 

The dog house was never in- 





tended for any department, but 
it had achieved its purpose. An 
extraordinary program of 
housekeeping followed. The em- 


ployees did not 
“award,” and they were makin: 
certain that their departmen: 
was not the one to receive it 


Bank Deposit Plan Saves 


Time of Employees 


R. G. LeTourneau Inc., 
Peoria, Illinois, manufacturer 
of heavy earthmoving and lift- 
ing machinery, is inaugurating 
a voluntary “bank deposit ser- 
vice” which credits the em- 
ployees’ pay to cheeking ac- 
counts in banks of their per- 
sonal choice. 

The service, suggested by the 
employees, eliminates their 
weekly waiting in long lines for 
payroll checks which still re- 
quire cashing elsewhere. Le- 
Tourneau points out the plan: 
Avoids the problems of lost, 
endorsed pay checks; saves dis- 
count and errand time in pay- 
ing personal bills; affords an 
authentic income tax record; 


eliminates the need and cost of 
money orders and bank drafts; 
keeps receipt stubs the same 
size; controls penny, nickel and 
dime change which usually 
dwindles without accounting, 
and generally promotes the em 
ployees’ peace of mind. 

The workmen’s check stubs 
are mailed to them the same day 
their pay checks are credited to 
their bank checking accounts 
Thus, prompt information 
furnished about current earn 
ings, premiums, bonuses and 
deductions. 

Fourteen banks, including 
five in smaller communities near 
Peoria, are participating in the 
program. 
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To Help Business Girls 


Improve Personality 


An educational course for 
women oflice employees, “Per- 
sonality in Business,” has been 
introduced by Joseph S. Finch 
& Company, a subsidiary of 
Schenley Distillers Corporation. 
The course consists of a series 
of lessons, demonstrations and 
quiz sessions based on the fun- 
damentals of desirable business 
and social conduct, putting 
stress on the P’s and Q’s of 
personality development along 
with dotting the I’s and cross- 
ing the T’s. More than 100 
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Finch women office employees 
have enrolled voluntarily and 
have set a perfect attendance 
record at weekly sessions in the 
two-month series conducted 
during office hours. 

Already the course has dem- 
onstrated its value as an im- 
portant factor contributing to 
the smooth and efficient conduct 
of business, according to T. J 
McConville, general manager ot 
the Finch plant, which is on: 
of the nation’s producers of al 
cohol for vital war uses. 
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Texaco Grants 
Study Leaves 
For Veterans 


Io enable its returned ser- 
yicemen to fit themselves for a 
more efficient future with the 
firm, and at the same time to 
atford them full opportunity to 
gain their G. I. Bill of Rights’ 
educational benefits, The Texas 
Company will grant, where de- 
sired, educational leaves of at 
least one year to each employee 
who had four or more months’ 
service with the company before 
entering the Armed Forces. It 
will also loan without interest 
to those who cannot borrow 
sufticient funds under the G. I. 
bill 

if an employee is progressing 
favorably with his studies at 
the end of one year, an exten- 
sion may be given for further 
study. Meanwhile, the em- 
ployees’ benefits of group life 
insurance, hospitalization and 
pensions remain in effect even 
while employees are on study 
leaves. As each employee com- 
pletes his studies and returns 
to be placed in the Texaco or- 
ganization, “Full consideration 
will be given to the knowledge 
and skill he acquired while on 
educational leave and to his 
accumulated seniority, includ- 
ing the period of his leave.” 


General Motors 
Asks Workers’ 


Opinions 

Inserted in each of the com- 
pany’s annual reports to work- 
ers is a postcard addressed to 
C. E. Wilson, president, General 
Motors, on which is printed, in a 
reproduction of his handwriting, 
“I have written this report to 
give you the facts about our 
business, which are important 
to you and which I hope you 
will find interesting. I would 
personally appreciate knowing 
what you think of it.” 

On the return portion of the 
posteard the following ques- 
tions appear: “Did you read, or 
look through this report? 
Neither? Would you like to re- 
ceive a similar report next 
year? Yes. Not particularly in- 
terested. Do you like it better 
than last year’s report to em- 
ployees? Yes. No. Don’t know. 
Any suggestions? Any criti- 
cisms?” No signature or stamp 
is necessary to return the card. 
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These six pictures were used in a recent issue of “The Firing Line,” Raybestos employee maga- 
zine, to depict the difference in three places around the company’s plant before and after a 
good housekeeping job was done. Plant housekeeping is looked upon by many companies as a 


matter of prime importance, both from the standpoint of appearance, 
tection against needless fire hazard. 


as well as safety and pro- 


With rush work ending, better housekeeping is possible 





How Santa Fe Shows Employees Where 
The Money Goes 


Believing that total figures 
on income and outgo mean little 
to the average person, Santa Fe 


System Lines shows its em- 
ployees what would be available 
for each employee if all its in- 
come were divided equally 
among all employees. Here is 
the way it works out: Freight 


revenue per employee, $5,815; 
passenger revenue per em- 
ployee, $1,725; mail express and 
other revenue, $560 per em- 
ployee. This totals $8,100. 

But there is another side to 
the story. Money has to be paid 
out as well as received. On a 
“per employee” basis the com- 


pany paid out, for wages, 
$2,834; for taxes, $2,429; for 
fuel, materials and _ supplies, 
$1,893; for interest, $153; for 
dividends, $319; for reinvest- 
ment in business, $472, which 
balances with the $8,100 re- 
ceived. 

The annual report to em- 
ployees, signed by F. C. Gurley, 
president, gives many other 
figures on operations for 1944, 
but this tabulation makes the 
financial operations clearer. 
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Finding a better way to do the little jobs of business is the special interest served 


by this department. Many a business is handicapped, delayed and held back because 
of the thousand and one little operations in the office, many of which have not been 


improved or redesigned in many years. Here our readers share their experiences with 
other readers who find this space a little gold mine on tried, tested, but simple ideas 








1. Typing Reports in 
Record Time 


IT IS A RARE day in an office when 
the mail does not bring at least one 
form—government or otherwise—to be 
filled out. The making up of these re- 
ports requires considerable attention, but 
I save time in typing them by: 

Using a non-smear carbon. I mean a 
genuine non-smear carbon. Ask your sta- 
tioner for an absolutely smearproof 
brand. With this grade of carbon I never 
bother to slip a scrap of paper behind 
type when erasing for it is unnecessary. 

Another carbon trick. Occasionally, 
even in these times, it is necessary to type 
red figures. I used to complete a page 
of black figures, take the report from 
the machine, remove black carbon, insert 
red and place again in the machine. 
This is superfluous. Now when I need 
to make a red figure in a report I merely 
insert a small piece of red carbon be- 
hind the black carbon in the desired 
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position. This allows the black carbon to 
print on the red (but what matters 
this?) and the red to print where I want 
it. After the red figure is made, I re- 
move red carbon and continue as before. 

Using a small gadget which serves the 
dual purpose of holding my copy and 
keeping my eye on the right line when 
typing. Of miniature size, it handily fits 
in my desk drawer. It is adjustable to 
space—single, double or treble—just as 
the typewriter, and efficiently holds short- 
hand pad, etc., in addition to copy. It is 
inexpensive yet I prefer it to the much 
costlier and more complicated types 
which attach to the typewriter. Talk to 
your stationer about one. 

Using the tabulators on my type- 
writer. To watch some people type—even 
type columns of figures—you would won- 
der why the tabulators were put on ma- 
chines. Yet they are a boon to time- 
saving, eliminating that endless space 
counting of one-two-three-four-five.— 
Ethel Hales Stancil. 


2. Guests Make Own Toast 
At The Town House 


SO THAT toast, piping hot, made a 
instant before spreading the margarine, 
will be available for each guest, Thy 
Town House, Los Angeles hotel, supplies 
each table with an individual toaste: 
Guests may thus have toast light, m« 
dium or well done. Electric Toastmaster 
are supplied to each table where guest 
order toast. In the picture at left, Louis: 
La Planche, a comely miss who acts hx 
fore Hollywood’s cameras, _ register: 
satisfaction as she prepares her ow: 
toast to her liking. Editor’s note: Readers 
will please refrain from writing the edit: 
to ask, “Where did they get the Toasi 
masters?” 


3. Home Planners’ Library 
In Savings Bank 


BANKS traditionally have a “cold” busi 
ness atmosphere. But the Schenectac 
Savings Bank, Schenectady, New York, 
has humanized banking service by install 
ing a “Home Planners’ Library” within 
its bronze front doors. 

The new library is located in the bank 
lobby. Designed specifically for home 
planners, it offers a wealth of books, 
plans and magazines dealing with ever) 
phase of home building and furnishing 
The library is constructed as a charm 
ing Early American living room. The 
wall opposite the Old Colonial hearth is 
lined with shelves of books that may be 
borrowed just as from a public library) 
Magazines spread invitingly on the table 
give the room a lived-in air. All the 
furnishings from the table and chairs to 
the brass candlesticks on the narrow 
mantel and the pewter dishes in the oli 
pine cupboard contribute to the authentic 
period setting. 

The fireplace is faced with weathere: 
bricks from James Fenimore Cooper's 
home. 

“We consider this library a part of 
the humanizing of our bank’s services 
and a step forward in the planning ot 
‘better homes for better living,” Vic: 
President Kilgore MacFarlane explained 
“We know that of the tremendous amount 
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if money being saved now—which, in our 
hank, amounted to $5,000,000 more last 
year than in the previous year—a great 
leal will be spent for homes and home 
mprovement.” 

Planned by J. Herbert Wemple and 
Miss Angie Waldron, both assistant 
reasurers of the bank, the new service 
s available to depositors and other bank 
customers. The collection of more than 
}00 books and magazines will be kept up 
» date, and if anyone should want a book 
ot contained in the collection, the 
brary will endeavor to obtain it. 

The room is open during all banking 
ours with an attendant on hand to check 
ut books and assist with decorating and 
tuilding problems. From time to time 
uthorities on various phases of home 
uilding will be present for consultation. 

Sat. George Toles. 


4. How Customers Were 
Told of Priority End 


S\LES AGENTS for Friden Calculators 
sent out photographic postcards, showing 
. reproduction of one of the company’s 
calculators, with the following copy 
»rinted on the address side of the card, 
“friden Automatic Calculators now 
wailable. The ST-10 model with the 
‘postwar’ features—fully automatic—re- 
yuires no trained operator. Phone or 
write: G. L. Rogers, Friden Calculator 
sules Agency, 407 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. Telephone: Wabash 
3334-5-6.” 

The Addressograph-Multigraph Sales 
\gencies at Chicago sent out a repro- 
duction of a telegram from the company 
to sales agencies to notify customers of 
the revocation of Order L54C. The tele- 
gram read, “Government limitation order 
L54C revoked effective midnight May 14. 
Factory can now ship new equipment 
without war production board priority.” 


5. Paine Tells How to 
Plan Window Displays 


IN A BEAUTIFULLY lithographed 
hooklet, size 11 by 17 inches, the Paine 
Furniture Company, Boston, tells how it 
develops 12 different window displays 
for its china and glass shop. Idea behind 
the booklet is to show manufacturers 
how merchandise is used in promotions, 
and to welcome other manufacturers to 
cooperate in planning future windows. 
The china and glass window is but one 
of 15 big display windows in the store. 

Under a large illustration of the dec- 
orated window, Paine lists the names of 
ill manufacturers whose products were 
used, and tells, in a few words, the theme 
or idea which prompted the display. For 
example, the January window was de- 
scribed as follows: Crystal with wide 
vold bands suggestive of the happy oc- 
casion and service plates trimmed in 
French rose provide a formal treatment 
in this January dining room at Paine. 
Walls in blue spruce, a swag-valance 
drapery that picks up the French rose 
f the service plates, and an oriental rug 
in jewel tones make the Tewksburys’ din- 
ing room the picture of harmony.” 
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Man in a Brown study. 


And no wonder! Employment and 
overtime increasing... schedules lag 
... delivery dates always being missed 
... materials and tools arriving late... 
Meaning what? Not enough current 
facts! Shall we go ahead with the new 
commitments? Or run short month 
after month? What departments are 


overloaded? What new orders can we 


book? ... It’s only a guess... Hell of 


g 
a way toruna business. .. and a pretty 
sure sign that the business needs the 
information that McBee methods and 
products can supply—on time! McBee 
makes vital facts available faster and 


earlier, to help management manage 


... and expedites the gathering of 
data which gives executives a current 
picture of the business, information 
needed for better control. 


n 

For forty years, McBee has been 
perfecting methods and manufacturing 
products to get facts for management 
... quicker, easier, and more efficiently. 
Simple, serviceable without expensive 
installations or skilled operators, 
McBee usually provides the means of 
improving your procedures, cutting 
clerical costs, saving time and worry. 
Ifyou need management reports faster, 


call a McBee man as the first step! 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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With the release of practically all major items in office machines and equipment 


from war controls, many office managers are busy “‘retooling’’ offices, and modern- 
izing their “‘machine tools’’ for improved accounting methods which will be called 
for by the highly competitive era in which business is now moving, and in which it wil! 
continue to move as present shortages disappear and new products come to market 








Water Cooler Is Available 
In Three Models 


THE SUNROC Refrigeration Company 
recently announced plans for national 
distribution of Sunroc water coolers. 
These heavy-duty coolers, built to gov- 
ernment specifications, are available in 
the three basic models in greatest de- 
mand, equipped with bubblers and glass 
fillers. Sunroc reports it has had ex- 
clusive listing in the government’s general 
schedule of supplies for all types and 
sizes of electric water coolers for the 
past eight years. It plans to maintain the 
same standards of construction and in- 
spection for its civilian trade. As man- 
power and materials become more plen- 
tiful, the company says it will add the 
Sunroc bottle-cooler and additional mod- 
els to round out the Sunroc line. 


Cycle Billing Machine 
Works Automatically 


THE NEW Sundstrand cycle billing 
machine being offered by the Underwood 
Corporation (formerly Underwood EI- 
liott Fisher Company), through its field 
organization, incorporates many features 
required to do a complete and high-speed 
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cycle billing job. The machine handles 
two important operations—posting and 
controlling—with speed and simplicity of 
operation. It automatically provides all 
balances and totals required on each 
statement and history ledger card, also 
automatically provides all column totals 
on the proof journal for proof and con- 
trol purposes. The company reports that 
in retail and department stores where the 
machine has been in use, executives are 
enthusiastic over the new automatic 
features as well as its economy of opera- 
tion and labor-saving merits. 


Magnifier Folds Into 
Compact Case 


THE TWIN READER, an innovation in 
hand magnifiers, was just put on the 
market by the Edroy Products Company, 
manufacturer of optical instruments. This 
unit is of the binocular type incorporat- 
ing scientifically matched and balanced 
dual lenses, mounted in a holder which 
folds back into a compact, plastic handle. 
When folded it is the size of the average 





spectacle case and furnished with a gold 
plated clip so it may be carried in tl« 
pocket. Due to its design, the Twin 
Reader can be held in a viewing position 
with either hand, enabling the wearer 
to obtain binocular vision as well as 
magnified vision. It may also be used in 
conjunction with corrective glasses. 
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Table-Type Dryer for 
Photo Prints 


WE KNOW some of our readers have 
photograph departments and those who 
have, we believe, will be interested in this 
compact “B-8” photo dryer which comes 
in two sizes—26 and 44 inches wide. It 
quickly dries matte, semi-matte or glossy 
prints. A chromium plated copper drum 
linishes photos with a high glossy sur- 
face. Complete details may be obtained 
from Peck and Harvey, manufacturer. 


Circulator Uses New Idea 
In Movement of Air 


\ NEW air circulator, called the Vor- 
nadofan, employs patented features said 
to be entirely new to air movement. The 
combination of a new propeller made 
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from translucent plastic materials which | 


eliminate the 60-cycle hum 


from the | 


motor, together with the use of strip | 


spun air induction cones or flanges, 
creates a vortex action thereby starting 
the slip stream of air in a spiral motion. 
Where before air has 


straight forward in blocks, Vornadofan 


been moved 
carries the air in a spiral, tornado action. 
It will be manufactured and sold on a 
nation-wide basis, in sizes and models 
ranging from small desk fans to large 
assembly room circulator units, by the 
Vornadofan Division of The A. O. Sut- 
ton Corporation. 


Facsimile Model to 
Speed Messages 


THE POSTWAR Finch Facsimile model, 
planned by Finch Telecommunications, 
Inc., is the size of a typewriter. It trans- 
mits handwriting, printed text and pic- 
tures at a speed of 44 square inches of 
copy per minute, to any place which can 
be reached by wire or radio. Through 
Finch Facsimile it will be possible to 
broadcast or receive newspapers, books, 


magazines, complete with photographs 


and drawings, as well as text. 








One certainty in today’s fast- 
changing business picture is that 


j 
costs are once more the paramount | 
business factor. 


Right now, thousands of organi- =} 
zations very like your own are 
looking to the Morton Suggestion 
System for help in reducing costs of 
all kinds. They’re getting it too, 
because the Morton System is the 
uniquely successful method of 
getting ideas from your own em- 
ployees; ideas for better ways of 
doing things, for saving time and 
material. 


The Morton System works any- 
where, any time. It succeeds even 
where “Shomemade’”’ idea plans 
| have failed repeatedly. Ic brings 
' you, all in one “‘package,”’ the skill, 
experience, tested methods and 
+ equipment developed to serve over 
} 10,000 cases in the past 17 years. 

Painless because it costs so little, 
involves no personnel or equip- 
ment upheavals, the Morton Sys- 
tem can save substantial sums for 
you. Millions already have been 
saved for its users. For complete 
details, just tell us what you do 
and how many people you have 
oneach shift. There’sno obliga- 
tion, so be sure to write today. 


MORTON 


MANUFACTURING CO. 









Department E 
343 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Illinois 
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Plan Now To 


Reconvert 
YOUR FILES 


You have a potential file problem on 
your hands right now . . . for which 
this booklet offers a solution. Your 
files are full of wartime correspond- 
ence. It’s heavy but, in most cases, 
from a few correspondents. Your 
peacetime correspondence will be 
with many correspondents where 
the average group of papers will not 
be large. That is going to mean 
reconversion of your present filing 
system. 

For the facts that will help you solve 
this problem quickly and efficiently, 
write now for Office Manual Sec- 
tion 17. This booklet will show you 
how to avoid delay in filing and 
FINDING your correspondence. 
A copy of this valuable booklet is 


ready and waiting for you. 


x esse noe eM 


1042 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y- 


Branches 
in the 
Larger Cities 


Agents and 
Dealers 
Everywhere 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 





751. PERSONNEL RECORDS. An in- 
formative, 16-page booklet, issued by the 
Postindex Company Division of Art 
Metal Construction Company, contains 
large-size illustrations of many personnel 
forms and payroll records, as well as 
thorough descriptions of the essential 
data each one contains. These forms pro- 
vide for the concentration in one place 
of all necessary information concerning 
employee history, attendance, aptitude 
and past experience, base rate and change 
of rate, together with the cumulative, 
day-by-day record, which not only help 
to clarify payroll situations, but act as 
a basis for executive action and more 
accurate control in all departments of 
business. The records are kept on 4-page 
forms that swing freely on wires and 
have visible margins to create their own 
index. 
* * * 


752. A COMMAND POST FOR SALES 
COMMANDERS. This is another booklet 
issued by the Postindex Company. With 
the use of the forms and records shown 
in this 20-page booklet which has hard 
covers, sales managers may have readily 
available information to determine facts 
about: Customers and prospects, prod- 
ucts, salesmen, territories. The actual 
forms and records illustrated, together 
with text, outline a visual system for a 
postwar sales control which makes use of, 
as the booklet terms it, “the application 
of logistics to sales management.” Sales 
managers are invited to ask for copies 
from the Art Metal Construction Com- 
pany. 
* * o 


758. RCA SOUND SYSTEMS. A pan- 
orama of the varied uses of electronic 
sound systems in industry and commer- 
cial organizations is presented in RCA’s 
new illustrated brochure. One feature of 
the brochure is the use of block diagrams 
to present graphically the services ren- 
Cered by sound in various types of estab- 
lishments. For example, the diagram of 
a typical plant system shows lines run- 
ning from a central control console, with 
two record turntables, to the manager’s 
office, cafeteria, power plant, stockrooms, 
shops, yards, general offices, receiving 
and shipping departments, and other as- 
sociated buildings. Such a system, it is 
pointed out, permits close administrative 
control of all individuals and depart- 
ments, and facilitates coordination of 
operations. 


754. WHITE REPORTS ON ITS FIVE 
WARTIME ASSIGNMENTS. The use 
of a large number of photographic illus 
trations, taken on the battle fronts as 
well as the home front, helps The Whit 
Motor Company tell, in part, the story 
of how it is accomplishing its wartin 
job. Printed in two colors, this littl 
16-page booklet is a fine example of the 
use of institutional advertising. 


* 7. * 


755. POSITIVE CONTROL. This 4-pag: 
folder explains how the Documat master 
system may be used for multiple repro 
duction of the forms needed to ship and 
bill merchandise, such as production, in 
voicing and purchasing procedures. It 
shows how Documat masters are mace 
from single typing on a typewriter, bill 
ing machine or tabulator, to eliminate 
the possibility of errors. Lithomat Cor 
poration will be glad to send copies. 


* o 7 


756. LET’S LOOK AT PORTLAND 
This is the first of four booklets on 
markets. In this booklet on the industria! 
opportunities of the Portland area, which 
contains 48 pages, are given factual in 
formation, supported by photographs, 
maps and statistical data which answer 
questions on population, resources, water, 
fuel, transportation, taxes, and so on. I! 
is printed on good paper, 8% by 11 
inches, with plastic binding, and is dis 
tributed by the Industries Departmen 
of the Portland Chamber of Commerce 


. . 7. 


757. AN INVITATION TO INDUS 
TRY. Directed toward the solicitation ot 
new industry for Saint Paul and tl. 
city’s Northwest trade territory, this 32 
page illustrated booklet from the Saint 
Paul Association of Commerce outlines 
some of the outstanding trade advan 
tages of Minnesota’s capital city. Th 
booklet points out that Saint Paul has 
blossomed into a major manufacturing 
center, since 45 per cent of its payroll 
come from manufacturing; and that it i 
a regional vortex of transportation, wit! 
9 railroads, more than 100 motor car 
riers, 2 airlines, 3 passenger bus _ lines 


* * * 


758. NEBRASKA—THE STATE Ol! 
YOUR FUTURE. The market dati 
contained in this 48-page book from tli 
Nebraska Development Committee ar 
carefully indexed on page 3 under thie 
heading, “Things you want to know about 
Nebraska.” And all the information i+ 
presented in easy-to-read style—large 
type, illustrations, headlines in color. ‘The 
final twelve pages are devoted to Nebras 
ka’s 528 incorporated towns and cities, 
36 of which have a population in exces» 
of 2,500. A view, brief account of the 
potentialities and the location of each ot 
the 36 are given. 


7 - * 


759. MEMPHIS, TODAY’S MOST 
LOGICAL LOCATION FOR COTTON 
MILLS. This report is the first in 

series from the Industrial Research Com 
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mittee on the needs and opportunities 
for the protection and development of 
the resources of the Memphis area. The 
report lists seven reasons why it believes 
Memphis to be a logical location for 
cotton mills; gives important. statistics, 
with graphs, on the volume of various 
manufactured products which are pro- 
duced in Memphis; and shows the freight- 
delivery costs from Memphis versus 
South Carolina, New England, Georgia, 
\labama. The Memphis Chamber of 
Commerce invites cotton mill executives 
n particular to study this report. 


* * * 


7510. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PUBLIC RELATIONS COUNSEL. 
The origin, purpose and work of this 
“-year-old organization are concisely de- 
cribed in a little 12-page booklet. In 
this publication the association answers 
nany of the questions most frequently 
sked about the comparatively new pro- 
fession for which it stands. The member- 
hip, now numbering almost 300 in 14 
tates and 30 cities, is confined to “sea- 
oned members of the profession engaged 
in recognized publicity or public rela- 
tions work for at least five years.” 


* * * 


ill. CONTINUOUS PERFORM- 
\NCE. This colorful folder gives a brief 
wccount of the Stromberg Unispeed 
Recorder. A full-page reproduction of 
the time recorder is shown on one page, 
inother page illustrates the performance 
ind operation of the machine, while the 
hack page is devoted to time cards which 
iccommodate various payroll periods, 
working schedules and shifts. 


* * aa 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
cither direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead and mail to the 
iditor, AMERICAN Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wvod Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


751. Art Metal Construction Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
52. Art Metal Construction Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
753. Radio Corporation of America, 
RCA Victor Division, Camden, 
N. J. 
754. The White Motor Company, Cleve- 
land 1. 
755. Lithomat Corporation, 58 Charles 
St., Cambridge 41, Mass. 
756. Portland Chamber of Commerce, 
Industries Dept., 824 S. W. 
Fifth Ave., Portland, Ore. 
57. Saint Paul Association of Com- 
merce, Industrial Dept., Saint 
Paul, Minn. 
758. Nebraska Development Committee, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
759. Memphis Chamber of Commerce, 
Industrial Engineer, Memphis, 
Tenn. 
7510. The National Association of Public 
Relations Counsel, Inc., Inter- 
national Bldg., New York 20. 
7511. Stromberg Time Corporation, 109 
Lafayette St., New York 13. 
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Which Telephone 
Problem Is Yours? 


HE telephone is considered an indispensable facility 

in business, yet certain problems arise in its use 
which are inevitable. For example: The practice of per- 
mitting phone talk to be overheard by visitors, or by 
personnel not concerned, leads to confidential matters 
becoming public property. Business leaks or personal 
embarrassment frequently result. This can be avoided 
by the use of the phone silencer. 

It is we!l known that the noise level in an office affects 
efficiency, inasmuch as it increases nervous tension and 
fatigue. Nothing is more disturbing than phone talk. 
It adds to the noise level, but more than that its word 
content is provocative of attention, and so arrests con 
centration on the task, dictation, or conference, as 
nothing else does. This can be avoided by-the use of 
the phone silencer. 

Is your problem improving phone hearing midst sur- 
rounding noises? There is only one way this can be 
accomplished, and that is by keeping surrounding noises 
out of the transmitter and off the wire, so that the 
incoming voice is more domi 





nant over these noises. A phone 
silencer does this. 

For more detailed 
information on soly- 
ing all three of these 
phone problems, write 
for Booklet A-I. Ifyou 
want to learn about 
the silencer’s applica- 
tiontothe Dictaphone 
and Ediphone, this 
too is explained. Ad- 
dress = Hush-A- 


HUSH -A- PHONE Phone Corp., 43 West 


16 St., New York 
A Phone Silencer city 11. 
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Save on supplies through 
Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans 


Burroughs typewriter ribbons give clear, 
clean-cut printed results during long. 
continuous use. These ribbons—as well as 
equally fine ribbons for cash registers. 
oldies. accounting and other business 
machines—are available to you at savings i 
of 10% to 40% through Burroughs Dis- 
count Purchase Plans. Investigate the | 
many advantages of filling ALL your rib- i 
bon requirements through’ this one con- 
venient source. Call your local Burroughs 
office or write Burroughs Adding Machine i 
Company. Detroit 32, Michigan. | 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 











Lookit! 
We've strings tied on every finger ... 
could tie more! 


to remind us to tell vou these five things: 


1. About OVERLOADS. If one bangs 
into your office and talks loud, scat- 
ters the papers on your desk, demands 
attention... don’t even blink ... just 
smile and call WORKMAN. 


2. About LICKING them. Well, we 
just come over and LICK them. 


3. HOW we lick them. We use think- 
ers, trained, experienced supervisors 
and operators do your OVER- 
LOADS in your office or in ours... 
if you can’t spare your books day- 
times, we do your work at night... 
you pay us only when we work for 
you. 


4. What do YOU do? You go ahead 


as usual with your routine. Nobody 
in your department stays after school, 
none works overtime at night, Satur- 
days, Sundays. Your routine gets 
done, isn’t piled mile-high, neglected. 


5. Something important about OUR 
folks. They’re famed for a kind of 
integrity that gives you peace of 
mind. They do not talk, nor tell about 
their work. They’re trustworthy. 
They hold your confidence, inviolate. 


The which are principal reasons why 
more than a thousand great concerns 

.. call WORKMAN ... when they 
need figure facts, tabulated figure 
facts, typing ... f-a-s-t. 


WORKMAN SERVICE catucuratine - TYPING - TABULATING 


58 E. Washington St., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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POC YING Saye 


AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY-USED 
PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT! 






om ee 
A-PE-CO Photocopying is so 


simple, any boy or girl can learn 
quickly—no technical knowledge 
needed. With an A-PE-CO, any- 
one, anytime can make accurate, 
y error-proof photocopies direct from 
anything printed, written, typed, drawn 
or photographed—even if on both sides. 
\ No proofreading or checking is needed, 
_» No errors, safeguards valuable papers, 
Saves steno-copying and drafting time. 
A-PE-CO photocopies are made at one- 
a-minute speed—with absolute accuracy. 
No darkroom, camera, or film. A-PE-CO 
, gives BIGGEST results at LowEsT cost. 
~\ Send for A-PE-CO Folder 
It’s a good idea to get the facts about 
simplified photocopying with A-PE-CO 
*‘Photo-Exact”. Our folder is yours for 
~ the asking. 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. 0-75, Chicago 14, Ill. 
> Representatives in principal cities and Canada 











THE NATION'S NEW 
SUS INES S re - 


You can’t runa 


ys live business 
on 
W wh A Pe (-Yol> Ma-tae) ae b3 


Do not bury your business facts. 
Keep them alive by recording them 
in QUICK-FINDER VISIBLE 
BINDERS. See the key classifications 
of up to 30 records at a glance. 














Let easy posting keep you posted on 
Sales, Salesmen’s Activities, Customer 
Control, Inventory and Stock Records, 
Purchasing, Installments, Ledger En- 
tries, Credits, Collections, etc. 

Save space, save time, save money. 
QUICK-FINDERS require only 1/7 
the space of cabinet style records and 
cost only 1/3 as much. Write for in- 
formation. 


TALLMAN, ROBBINS 


LOOSE LEAF AND FILING EQUIPMENT 


316 West Superior Street 


CHICAGO 10 ILLINOIS 
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BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND 
PRACTICE. By Edwin M. Robinson. 
The author was formerly general office 
manager, B. Kuppenheimer & Company 
and the Liquid Carbonic Company, and 
more lately professor of management 
Boston University. Mr. Robinson’s book 
sets, in our opinion, a new high standard 
for books of this nature. He has assem- 





| bled a vast array of factual material and 


woven into it a well-integrated and well- 
planned treatise on business organization 
and management. While it is a textbook, 
it has none of the usual textbook dullness 
or professorial pseudo-profundity. Be- 
ginning with the simplest type of illus- 
tration—that of a man and his wife mak- 
ing and selling sausage, and gradually 
expanding the business, hiring assistants 
and meeting, on a small seale, the prob- 
lems which beset other and larger busi- 
ness organizations—Robinson takes the 
reader through virtually every phase of 
business organization, laying he: ivy stress 
on the need for proper organization, the 
value of teamwork, proper planning and 


training of each individual brought into 
| a business no matter how small. By this 


device of working from a_ simple or- 
ganization, he brings unusual clarity to 
all the points he makes. Throughout the 
book there is an admirable collection of 
anecdotes, statistics, charts, reports and 
cases on boxed pages, separate from the 
running text. These added exhibits con- 
tain some excellent material. As a text- 
book we think this volume is superb. As 
a book for business men its value lies 
chiefly in offering a source for quick 
reference, for review and comparison. It 
is, we think, never fair to judge a text- 
book’s value by appraising its value to 
experienced men, rather than students, 
but we do hazard a guess that thousands 
of employees in all sorts of business, 


| and not a few executives, could learn 


much from consulting this volume. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. $2.75. 


HOW TO DEVELOP PROFITABLE 
IDEAS. By Otto F. Reiss. Here is a 
collection of ideas which have proved 
profitable, with facts telling how the 
ideas were developed, or from whom they 
were “adopted.” In what the author calls 
“planned brainstorms,” many men have 
found fortunes, others have found ways 
to attract more patronage, gain publicity, 
build business. He explains the techniques 
of creating ideas and shows how these 
tested procedures produce fresh, stimu- 
lating ideas when they are needed in 
business. The entire book is fresh and 
stimulating and while we think he oc- 
casionally credits the wrong source for 
developing certain ideas he uses for illus- 
trations, that’s a minor point about which 
we will not quibble. Put this book in the 
company library and urge the sales man- 
agers, the promotion men, the salesmen 
and advertising men to use it frequently. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. $3.00. 








This Manual 











Will Help Your 





Stenos Turn Out 





Better Letters 





Faster .. 








Every office needs a Letter Manual—a source 
book where typists and correspondents can 
quickly find the correct answer to ever recur 
ring problems of punctuation, letter style, 
grammar, and correct salutations. Many large 
concerns have their own Letter Manual. Now 
for the first time Dartnell makes available a 
Manual any company can use—with space so 
that it can be personalized to fit the corre- 
spondence setup of any company. 


190 Pages—8!4x11” 


Correspondence 
Manual 


Pointers for Producing Perfect Letters—Tips 
on Centering—Sample Letter Layouts for 
Guidance—Military Salutations—Official Ab- 
breviations of States—Telegram Technique— 
Words That Sound Alike but Differ in Meaning 
—Pinning Down Those Pesky Plurals—Charts 
of Verbs and Tenses—The How and Why of 
Punctuation—Check List for Capitalization— 
Correct Practice in Writing Numbers—A Bit 
About Abbreviations—Spelling Rules That 
Save Time—This Business of Dividing Words 
—List of Abbreviations of U. S. Government 
Agencies—Special Tips to Dictating Machine 
Transcribers—Care and Feeding of Typewriters 
—Postage Pointers That Save Pennies—Copy 
Marking Symbols—Proofreading Symbols. 


Model Business Letters 

One very helpful feature of this Manual is the 
section devoted to model business letters 
Quickly adaptable to your needs, these model 
letters cover a number of common situations 
and will save hours and hours of time for 
both correspondents and stenographers. 
complete and should in- 


— ya SENT ON 

sten 

the po emt Mon beg A PP ROVA L 
$500 


“Your Manual is very 


ilegetoread and study it.” 
Helen Bradley, Supre. 
Stenographic Dept. 

The Milwaukee Journal 


The Dartnell Corporation 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE CHICAGO @, ILLINOIS 
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Steel Guide Tabs 





Benton Coal Co 


Unbreakable spring Jaws 
np them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrangement, 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 

insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 

Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 

puid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 

Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 


00 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mir., Box 383, Exeter, Nebr. 





Steel Signals 





THIS 

CARD 
OF 

BLL sas) 


FREE 


Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 











Rubber Stamps 





CUSHIONED, 3 Lines 50 cents, Pocket 
Stamps $1.50, Facsimile Signature with wood- 
cut $2.98, Circular Free. FEDERICH MFG. 
CO., Department A-2, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for salee ADAM FISHER CO., 
i! Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Postcard Advertising 








DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 





KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois 














ILLUSTRATED LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales letters, 
collection letters, special letters to cus- 
tomers, and dramatized mailings of all 
kinds--200 ideas and 200 colorfully illus- 
trated letterhead samples you can use, 
costing over $10,000. Yours for $3.00. 
Sent on approval. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 


July 1945 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 








Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
This advertising service of 35 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for high-salaried, 
supervisory, technical and executive posi- 
tions. Procedure will be individualized to 
your personal requirements and will not 
conflict with Manpower Commission. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send for details. R. W. BIXBY, 
INC., 201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





WANTED: Assistant Treasurer for national 
publishing firm. Must know publishing ac- 
counting and taxes. Excellent opportunity. 
State experience and qualifications. Box 22, 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 





Used Business Equipment 


WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible, and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculatin ill makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, So. Dearborn, Chicago 5. 









Will dispose of complete line of 
four Hooven machines, 
(for Multigraph) with 


FOR SALE: 
equipment including 
Model X; Set-O-Type 


two fonts of type; large power Multigraph 
with Aldrich Suction Feed, all in good con- 
dition. Also many smaller items. Write for 


particulars to: 
SIDNEY MULTIGRAPHIC SHOP 
SIDNEY, OHIO 





Branch Office Services 


VARIOUS PLANS, Folder free. PROTEC- 
TION INCORPORATED, Confederation Bldz., 
Montreal, Canada. 








Business Opportunity 





FOR AN EXTREMELY PROFITABLE life- 
time business, operate a collection agency- 
credit bureau. Easily learned. Free folder. 
COLE ASSOCIATES, Dept. H, Syracuse, N.Y. 





Sales Representation 


WE OFFER discriminating sales representa- 
tion which provides complete coverage of Ohio 
and adjacent areas, to manufacturers of new 
or established quality products. Experienced 
organization. Contacts retail, wholesale, and 
industrial concerns. Write: ALLIANCE 
SALES SERVICE, 1782 Tonawanda Ave., 
Akron 5, Ohio. 





MANAGEMENT SERVICE 





Management-Industrial Engineers 


INDUSTRIAL METHODS ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


1611 Euclid Ave. 


228 N. LaSalle St. 
Cc ad Cleveland, Ohio 


hicago, Ill. 








Albert Ramond & Associates, Inc. 
Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Cost Reduction « Improved Wages 
Production Management 
Chrysler Bidg., Hew York 17 » Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4 « 200 Bay Street, Toronto 1 


























LOOMING AMTED eZ 








OW long will the present war boom last? 
Best guess is that it will keep going at 
about present levels until Japan is beaten. 
Government controls will prevent any serious 
collapse of prices. The national income must 
be maintained at a level high enough to service 
a $300.000,000,000 debt. After V-J Day there 
will be a brief period—some think one year, 
others think two years—when there will be 
spotty unemployment, some business uncer- 
tainty. Then there should be from four to six 
vears of good business. When the pent-up de- 
mand for goods has been satisfied, and wartime 
savings have been expended, a buyers’ market 
is expected to develop. It may reach depression 
proportions. It is against that danger that 
postwar planning should be aimed, rather than 
for the near term. Managers should not make 
the mistake they made after the last war and 
think and act as though good business will last 
forever. After all, you can’t destroy seven 
hundred billion dollars of world wealth with- 
out a “morning after.” Companies foresighted 
enough to build up a healthy cash reserve, get 
out from under fixed maturities, modernize 
production and business administration and 
be ready with a new line of low-cost products 
when spending slows down, have nothing to 
worry about. They may find the going tough, 
but so will their competitors. Some of these 
may be bought for less than their good-will 
value in 1950, because they didn’t believe that 
what goes up, must come down. 


Labor Relations 


The biggest management headache this com- 
ing year, according to the American Manage- 
ment Association, will be industrial relations. 
We are heading into a wave of labor trouble 
which bids fair to exceed any in all our history. 
But we have always had a wave of strikes-dur- 
ing rising prices, and we probably always shall. 
The present situation is worse than usual 
simply because organized labor is stronger than 
usual, and corporation profits are larger than 
usual. To deal with the situation, three senators 
have introduced into Congress a bill to revamp 
the Wagner Act and make the arbitration of 
strikes in essential industries compulsory. It 
probably will not pass, at least not in its present 
form. But so long as it lies in the committee 
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it will be a sword hanging over the head of 
militant unions which don’t give a damn about 
the war so long as they get theirs while the 
getting is good. The bill was drawn by a grou) 
of men headed by Donald Richberg of NR.\ 
fame. It has found considerable support amone 
veterans. In fact, a Veterans’ Political Con- 
mittee has been formed to organize the voting 
power of veterans and their families in th: 
interest of better government. If labor goes tov 
far in calling strikes and muddying up recon- 
version, it is not unlikely that this new or- 
ganization may choose as its first project the 
passage of the Federal Labor Relations bill. 
There are signs that the time is here when o1 

ganized labor may have to put the public in- 
terest ahead of its own or else it will have to 
suffer the consequences. 


Rural Area Plants 


One of the far-reaching developments in 
business is the decentralization of industrial 
plants. Instead of one plant in a big city, th 
trend is toward several plants in several sma! 
communities where the workers can live better 
on garden farms. This trend received a sharp 
jolt when the Sixth Regional War Labor 
Board, in the case of the Hart-Carter Com- 
pany located in a little Wisconsin community 
of 200 people, ruled it had to pay the Green 
Bay wage scale to machinists. The company 
protested to the National War Labor Board. 
It has remanded the case to the Regional Boari 
for reconsideration and instructed it to de- 
termine the proper wage bracket and apply it 
in this case. In order to get this action, fifty- 
two employers with plants in rural Wisconsin 
communities joined in the petition. The cas 
illustrates the importance of employers acting 
together to combat the nitwit directives which 
some government bureaus are issuing. I! 
would indeed be a pity if one of the healthies! 
movements in American business were stopped 
at this crucial time because some War Labor 
Board panel thought it would be a good thing 
for labor to equalize wages throughout an in- 
dustry, regardless of historical wage differen 
tials or the lower living costs in a small com- 
munity. Every sales manager should watch this 
trend toward decentralization of industry. I! 
will remake many sales maps.—J. C. A. 
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